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WAT OPERA.—WANTED, a few Sub- 
scribers to establish a National Opera, under Limited 
Liability. Every Subscriber of £500 and upwards will be 
ipso facto a Director, but smaller Shareholders are eligible. 
For full particulars address by letter only, Director, care of 
A. Barnard, 40, Fleet-street, E.C. N.B. A Secretary wanted. 


Be ee. KUHE’S FIRST PIANO- 

FORTE RECITAL.—ANNUAL SERIES OF THREE.— 
Next WEDNESDAY, October 9th. MR. KUHE will play 
Mozart’s Fantasia, C minor, Beethoven's Sonata, No. 11, in B 
flat, J. 8S. Bach's Prelude and Fugue in C sharp, Schumann's 
** Scenes of Childhood,” Walter Macfarren's Gavotte, and selec- 
tions from the works of Thalberg, Henselt, Lacombe, and his 
own compositions, Vocalists, the Misses Edith and Gertrude 
Holman Andrews, Particulars at Potts’s & Co. 


MSs MARY FISHER (Daughter of Mr. David 
Fisher, of the Princess’s, Drury Lane, Olympic, Globe, 
&c.) will give her first SOIREE MUSICALE at the Atheneum, 


Camden-road, Thursday, October 10th. Particulars in Pro- 
gramme. 


i\' ADAME SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitarist, 

begs to inform her friends and pupils that she has 
removed to 22a, Dorset Street, Portman Square, W., and that 
she continues to give Lessons. 


EMOVAL.—MADAME FLORENCE LANCIA 


has removed to 28, Devonshire-street, Portland- 
place, W. 


N ADAME HELENA WALKER (Soprano). All 

communications respecting Engagements for ORA- 
TORIOS and CONCERTS must be addressed to her residence, 
6, West Bank-road, Edge-Lane, Liverpool. 


R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, St. AUGUSTINE-ROAD, CAMDEN-8SQUARE, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Joun Ruopgs, Crorpon, 8S. 


THE EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE STOCK OF MESSRS. 
A 
BOND STREET, W. 


MBORN COCK AND CO., MUSIC PUBLISHERS, NEW 

i\' ESSRS PUTTICK AND SIMPSON will sell 
by Auction at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 

on Tuesday, October 15th, and following days, the whole of the 
large and important Steck of Music Plates and Copyrights 
belonging to Messrs. Lamborn Cock and Co., of 63, New Bond- 
street; also the Stock of Printed Music, Pianofortes, and other 
Musical Instruments, Trade Fittings and Fixtures, together 


with the Lease of the very desirable premises (if not previously 
sold). Catalogues are preparing. 


























XCELSIOR, FRANCESCO BERGER’S suc- 
cessful new Trio, is sung nightly by MR. SANTLEY’S 
TOURING PARTY. Reading, Southsea, Brighton, Hastings, 
Tunbridge Wells, Dover, Folkestone, Manchester, Hull, Scar- 
borough, Derby, Nottingham, &c., &c. J. B. Cramer & Co., 
201, Kegent-street ; and Lamporn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond- 
street. 


ROGRESSION OF CHORDS; APPENDIX 
TO THE TRITONE, a Method of Harmony and Modu- 
lation. Price 2s. By JOSEPH GREEN, 
London: Novet1o, Ewsr & Co. 


INTS FOR PRONUNCIATION IN SINGING, 

with proposals fora SELF-SUPPORTING ACADEMY, 

by GEORGINA WELDON, with letters from CH. GOUNOD, 

the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., and Sir JULIUS 

BENEDICT, &c. Price One Shilling. Goppanrp and Co., 4, 
Argyll-place, Regent-stieet. Second Edition. 


ITHER, COME HITHER. Vocal Trio for 
Three Sopranos. Composed by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 
“Really an acceptable and valuable addition to our ‘home 
music.’”—Vide Orchestra. 8s. ; free by post for 18 stamps. 
UEEN OF THE NIGHT. Trio for Two 
y Sopranos and a Bass. Words by W. H. BELLAMY, 
Music by HENRY SMART. 4s, ; free by post for 24 stamps. 


ADIES’ COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, and PENNY 











4 READINGS.—VOCAL TRIOS for THREE FEMALE 
Vol 


CKS. 

Mermaid’s Evening Song. By S. Glover. 8s. 

Down Among the Lilies. By S. Glover. 8s. 

The Three Sisters—Faith, Hope, and Charity, By S. Glover. 

The Distant Chimes. By 8. Glover. 3s. 

Oh, Time, thy Hours of Pleasure. By Curschman. 38. 

The Exiles of Juda (Sacred), By W. Guernsey. 3s. 

The Flower Offering. 5 | Gurschman. 3s. 

Hither, Come Hither. Brinley Richards. 3s. 
All at half-price. Post free in stamps. 


YE TEARS. The Elegant Song by FRANZ 


oices, With Piano Accom- 


ABT. Arranged for Four 


paniment, by the Composer. Price 1s. net; free by post. 
‘ 


This will be welcomed by every lover of part-music.”—Vide 


Orchestra. 


OHNER’S Widely-popular ART of SINGING. 


4s. ; free by post 24 stamps. 
London: Sole Publishers, Rosgert Cocks & Co., 
everywhere, and at 6, New Burlington-street, 


Order 





DANCE MUSIC 


BY 








JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE 


SHALLABALA QUADRILLES, 


SOLO OR DUET, 4s. 


A good Dancing Set. Containing the 


following well-known tunes :— 


SHALLABALA, CHICKABOO, 
PEQUILLO, CLINK-A-CLINK-OAN, 
CARIOLE, CHING-A-RANG-CHANG, 

and WAGGA-WAGGA, 





ALSO BY THE 


SAME POPULAR COMPOSER, 


s. ad. 
JOLLY FROG’S GALOP - - - 40 
JOHN PEEL GALOP- - - - 30 
WEDDING RING WALTZ - - 40 
ALPINE CLIMBER WALTZ - - 4 0 
ALI BABA QUADRILLES- - - 4 0 
ALI BABA GALOP - - - + 40 
ALI BABA WALTZ - - - +© 40 
ALI BABA POLKA - - - + 40 
BASHFUL YOUNG LADY QUAD- 
eee, «  « «+ « « FE 
BASHFUL YOUNG GENTLEMAN 
QUADRILLES - - - - 
LETTY POLKA - + - + *« 830 


PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


JULIA WOOLE’S 
MUSIC, 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL. 





THE FIRST SERIES 


or 


THESE BEAUTIFUL COMPOSITIONS 
ARE NOW 
IN THE PRESS, 


AND WILL BE 


READY THE FIRST WEEK IN OCTOBER. 


HENRY STEAD & CO.,, 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
19, PICCADILLY, W. 








W. C. LEVEY’S NEW MUSIC. 


—-——— 


“THE LADY OF THE LAKE.” 


PERFORMED AT THE THEATRE ROYAL, 
DRURY LANE, 


THE SPINNING SONG. 8s. 

SOLDIER, REST. Duet. 3s. 

BLANCHE OF DEVON’S SONG. &s, 

A FIG FOR TUE VICAR. 4s. 

THE INCANTATION DANCE. 3a, 

THE LADY OF THE LAKE QUADRILLE. 4s. 











FAVOURITE SONGS. 
ESMERALDA. Three Editions, E, F, and simplified in D. 
4s. each, 
THE MAGIC OF MUSIC, TwoKditions, C and F, 4s. each. 
THE KING AND THE BEGGAR MAID, 3s. 
THE DEAR EMERALD ISLE. 38s. 
COME HOME, MY SAILOR BOY, 3s, 
THE LIGHT OF LOVING EYES. 8s. 
THERE IS A SONG. 8, 
DANCE MUSIC. 
Performed by the Orchestra at Drury Lance Theatre, under the 
direction of the Composer, 
THE DOLLY VARDEN POLKA. Illustrated. 3:3, 
REBECCA WALTZES. Illustrated. 4s. 


OLD ENGLISH DANCE, With Pipe and Timbrel, 3s, 





PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 


ESMERALDA. By Witneum Kuar. 4s. 

ESMERALDA, By Baintry Ricuanns, 4s, 

ESMERALDA, easy. By Junss Rocnanp, 2, 

ESMERALDA WALTZES, on W. C. Levey’s Popular Songs. 
By Cuar.es Goprrey. 43, 





BOLD AT HALF-PRICE. 





LONDON: 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 


R. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE.— 

For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections of the throat, has maintained its bigh character for a 
quarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 
rom Grisi, Peraiani, Lablache, and many of the Clergy and 
Statesmen, fully establish ite great virtues, No Vocalist or 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. To 


be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United 
Kingdom, 
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N E W VAL S E, 


PERFORMED AT THE STATE BALLS. 





"CELE 


“GALATE A.” 


COMPOSED AND DEDICATED 





HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES 
BY 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, ICG. 





POST FREE FOR TWO SHILLINGS. 





LONDON: 


CRAMER AND 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


J. -B, CO, 
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LUNA LOQUITUR. 





When the sun has gone to sleep, 
And darkness hides the day, 
High in the sky I gently creep 
And monarch-like hold sway. 
With silver streams I light the lea, 
The valley, hill, and town, 
And into haunts of misery 
I sadly glance me down. 


I guide the vessels on their way 
O’er ocean’s heaving breast, 
And dance upon the feather’d spray, 
And gleam on each wave’s crest. 
I cheer the lonely sentinel 
Through his long watch at night. 
And in the prisoner’s dreary cell 
I shed a ray of light. 


I penetrate the tangled braka, 
The copse, and forest deep, 
And then my soothing beams I take 
Where sleepless mourners weep. 
And at the hour of still midnight 
I see, within the dells, 
The fairies skip and gambol light, 
Climbing gay flowerets’ bells. 
Oxford. 








PROVINCIAL. 





Mr. Mapleson’s party opened in Dublin on Monday 
night with “ Lucrezia Borgia.” 





The Haymarket Company continue their visit, and 
attract good houses to the Manchester Theatre 
Royal by their most excellent performances. 





Mr. Charles Dillon is playing a round of characters 
at the New Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, and prov- 
ing his claim most indubitably to be one of our 
best living tragedians. 





The Dublin Musical Union members—Dr. Power 
O'Donoghue, Mrs. O'Donoghue, Mr. Edward Old- 
ham, and Mr. M. E. Walker (concertinist)—have 
been giving a series of concerts in Wales, 
where their part-singing has gained universal 
admiration and the warmest eulogiums from the 
Press. 





On Monday last a sacred concert was given at the 
Congregational place of worship, Plaistow, towards 
defraying the expenses of an harmonium, and also 
repairing the building. The concert was well at- 
tended and the choruses sung by the Tonic Sol-fa 
Choir deserved great praise. Miss Smellie success- 
fully rendered Handel's ‘* How beautiful are the feet,” 
and Mr. C. F. Ashbee did justice to ‘‘ Honour and 
Arms,” and “ David singing before Saul.” 





A concert was given at the Corn Exchange, 
Coventry, by Mr. Arthur Trickett. There was avery 
good selection of music, but the chief thing to be 
chronicled was the singing by Mr. Henry Phillips of 
‘Shall I wasting in despair,” and the ‘ Arethusa,” 
in both of which the veteran vocalist was enthusias- 
tically encored. Mr. Phillips announces a musical 
evening at Knowle for the 17th inst., in which he 
bears the whole burden, singing some dozen of his 
best songs. 





A concert party, consisting of Mr. Santley, Mr. 
Maybrick, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Madame Florence 
Lancia, Mdlles. Enriquez, Caffaretta and Lallemont, 
with Mr. Sloper as pianist and conductor, and Mons. 
Sainton as solo violinist, gave a Concert at the Free 
Trade Hall, Manchester, on Thursday, last week. 
The attendance was not very large, as it is rather 
early for concerts, this one in fact being the first of 
the season. It was, however, deserving of the 
fullest support as all the artists sang well, and it is 
quite needless to enlarge on Messrs. Sainton and 
Sloper’s efforts. 





On Monday evening in the Belfast Theatre Royal, 
Miss Julia Mathews appeared. The house was full ; 
and the performances began with ‘* The Daughter of 
the Regiment.” In this Miss Mathews, as Josephine, 





both in singing and acting gave general satisfaction ; 
the audience, indeed, was quite enthusiastic, and 
she was more than once called before the curtain, 
and in nearly every song encored.——On the same 
evening, Mr. Basil Rivers opened his original enter- 
tainment in the Victoria Hall. He showed him- 
self a very clever mimic, his make-up of the various 
characters is irreproachable, and he keeps the 
audience in yery good humour, 





The festival of the dedication of the Church of 
St. Michael and All Angels, Hulme, Manchester, 
was held on the 26th, the sermon being preached by 
the Right Rey. the Lord Bishop of the diocese. The 
following was the order of service. Processional 
Hymn “The King of Saints” (Warwick Jordan); 
Chant to Proper Psalms (Dr. Hiles) ; Canticles (Monk) 
inA; Anthem— God said, Behold I have given you 
every herb” (G. A. Macfarren); Hymns before 
and after sermon by Drs. Hiles and Spark—re- 
eessional, **The Lord is King,” Sangster. The 
whole of the hymns were composed expressly for 
this festival, and are of a character not often met 
with in oeeasional compositions. Dr. Hiles’s hymn 
is especially good, and will be a permanent 
addition to our hymnology. Mr. J. Frederick 
Bridge, Mus. Bac., the organist of the cathedral, 
presided at the organ, and lent great assistance by 
his judicious accompaniments and well chosen 
voluntaries. 





The Liverpool Musical season commences on the 
8th inst., with a concert by the Philharmonic Society, 
at which Malle. Albani will mako her first appearance 
in Liverpool. Mr. F. H. Cowen will give two piano- 
forte solos as well as conduct his own new symphony. 
On the following Thursday evening, a ballad concert 
will be given at the Philharmonic Hall, at which Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Misses Blanche Cole, Marie Arthur, 
Helen D’Alton, Messrs. Lewis Thomas, Sidney 
Naylor and Schuberth willappear. Mr. Santley will 
give a morning concert in the same hall on Saturday, 
12th inst., supported by Mdme. Florence Lancia, 
Misses Enriquez and Cafferata, Messrs. Edward 
Lloyd, Maybrick and Santley, Mons. Sainton and 
Mr, Lindsay Sloper. Mr. Santley is sure of an en- 
thusiastic reception, and the re-appearance here of 
Mdme. Lancia and Mr. Lloyd is looked forward to 
with much interest. The Musical Society announces 
a performance of Handel's *‘ Acis and Galatea” at 
St. George’s Hall. 





Mr. Barry Sullivan's engagement at the Dublin 
Theatre Royal appears to have been a most unpre- 
cedented one. A Dublin correspondent says :—It is 
an amusing study to stand under the colonnades of 





a‘ Concerto for violin’? (Mendelssohn), and * Sa- 
vourneen Dheelish,’’ he also rendered a * Fantasia 
on Scotch airs,” arranged by himself, which was 
encored, and he then gave ‘The Coolin.” Mr. F. 
C. Smythe played a Prelude and Fugue in D 
minor on the organ, and a selection from Locke's 
music to ‘ Macbeth.” Mrs. Robinson officiated as 
accompanist. The organist on next’ Monday even- 
ing will be Mr. W. T. Best of Liverpool. 





The result of Messrs. Cramer's concert at Brighton 
alluded toin our last, was, we learn, very satisfactory. 
The concert-givers—represented by Mr. Watts— 
were well rewarded for their efforts: for out of 378 
half-guinea seats, three only were not taken; and 
out of 360 7s. 6d. tickets, and 216 5s. tickets, four 
only of each were unsold. The profits, in fact, are 
stated to be £100 more than those of the lato 
Marimon concert. Altogether, Messrs. Cramer may 
bo congratulated on the success with which their 
concert passed off. Tho selection was long, though 
the reverse of wearisome, and scarcely any one left 
the room until the program had been carried out. 
The sole exception taken to the concert in the voico 
of public opinion was the carping critic mentioned 
in our last, who must needs sneer at the enterprise 
as being styled ‘ Italian,” and who suggested 
‘*Cosmopolitan”’ instead. The poverty of objection 
which could descend to such trivialities is itself a 
compliment to the enterprise. Nevertheless itis no 
credit to the judgment of critic or of critic's journal; 
and we would suggest that in a town like Brighton 
where musical culture advances rapidly under the 
initiative of leaders like Mr. Kuhe and Messrs. 
Cramer, the interests of music should be better 
represented in the local press, and such nonsense as 
the above-quoted be rendered impossible: 





An effort is being made at Belfast to establish a 
first-class musical society, and on Monday last a 
meeting was held in connection with the movement. 
In reference to that meeting, and the action taken 
by it, we take the following from the Northern Whig 
of Tuesday :— 

‘*A new musical society is to be established in this 
town. It is to be founded on a comprehensive 
basis, and have the promotion of vocal and instru- 
mental music for its object, and “The Belfast 
Musical Society” for its title. Such was the reso 
lution come to with a hopeful unanimity and warmth, 
in the Ulster Minor Hall yesterday, by an assem- 
blage which was in every sense a good representation 
of our local musical talent. There was not only a 
large attendance of the youthful portion of the com- 
munity (who must naturally form the very backbone 
of the project), but the meeting was also honoured 
with the presence of several gentlemen who in the 





the Royal between seven and eight in the evening, 
and watch the crowd of fashionables emerging from 
carriages and hurrying eagerly forward to occupy 
seats in a circle which will be filled to repletion in 
less than half an hour. Twenty minutes from the 
opening of the doors usually suffice for literally 
cramming the house from pit to roof-tree ; and with 
3500 of an auditorium within the walls of the Royal 
—more especially during the oppressively warm 
weather with which we were visited last week—the | 
comfort of playgoers in any part of the house was a} 
matter to be ranked in the list of impossible things ; | 
and yet the people delightedly sat out the discomforts 

incidental to the crush, and seemed never tired of | 
bestowing the most vociferous ovations on one whom | 
they now acknowledge as the most gifted actor of the 
age. 








At the Ulster Hall Monday Popular Concerts this 
week, though the weather was uninyiting, there was | 
an attentive and appreciative audience. The band 
of the 78th Highlanders, under the conductorship of 
Mr. A. M‘Eleney, opened with the overture to 
“ T)Estocq” (Auber), and afterwards played “ Re- 
miniscences of Weber” (A. F, Godfrey), and valse 
‘*Galatea.”’ Madame Loveday Vallance sang ‘A 


May Song” by Sir J. Benedict, and was encored. 
She also rendered the ‘‘ Ave Maria” (Gounod), with 
violin, pianoforte, and organ accompaniment, and 
concluded her part of the program with ‘ She wore 
a wreath of roses” (Knight) ; with ‘*‘ Thady O'Flynn” 


cause of music in Belfast, in days gone by, had seen 
some service, and who even yet can be useful 


leither in the committee-room or in the orchestra. 


And while the amateurs mustered strongly, there was 
also, we were glad to observe, a good display of the 
proféssional element. The Chairman (Mr. Ward of 
Bangor Castle )—than whom no more fitting President 
of the new Society could have been chosen—supplied, 
in his opening remarks, a brief, unvarnished story of 
what led to the present movement; and the sequel 
to it was given in the report read by Mr, Alexander. 
That report having furnished a very encouraging 
statement of the promises of assistance which have 
already reached the Provisional Committe, gave some 
facts as to the aim of the Society, and the machinery 
which it purposed putting in motion for its achieve- 
ment. For the accomplishment of the one there must 
be the possession of the other; and we trust that until 
the design of yesterday is realised, the commercial 
metropolis of Ireland will not rest satisfied. Why 
Belfast, with the many advantages it possesses, 
should at present be only about entering on an 
effort of the kind, so far behind other populous 
centres, is not at present the question. The con- 
sideration should rather be—and we trust on the 
part of all will be—how best the goal wished for by 
all so unanimously yesterday may be reached. But 
of what does unanimity avail if it ends in the mere 
aspiration after an object, and disappears the very 
moment the journey in its pursuit has been entered 
upon. We sincerely hope that there will be no 
petty bickerings and contemptible jealousies main- 
tained in connection with the founding of '* The 
Belfast Musical Society,” but that in a harmonious 
and becoming manner it will be organised fo that 
its inauguration may mark a new era in the musical 
history of this prosperous town.” 





as a reply to the encore. 


Mr. H. J. Loyeday played 


It would appear that in connection with the move- 
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ment there is not going to be that harmony which 
our contemporary desires. On Wednesday morning 
an advertisement made its appearance announcing 
an extraordinary general meeting of the Classical 
Harmonists Society, on next Tuesday evening, 8th 
inst., ‘when the committee particularly request the | 
attendance of every subscriber and member. The 
committee further request that the subscribers and 
members will not pledge themselves to support the 
proposed new Musical Society until the above meet- 
Any ds held.” 





CONCERTS. 





A crowd of children belonging to the various 
metropolitan schools assembled on Saturday in the 
orchestra of the Crystal Palace to give their annual 
concert. The Palace was well attended and the 
audience showed great appreciation of the labours 
of the little ones. Mr. Hullah conducted. The 
Concert commenced with Luther's Grand hymn, 
‘Great God, what do I see and hear,” and the effect 
of more than four thousand voices accompanied by 
the organ was very striking. ‘ Lift up your heads,” 
an anthem by J. L. Hopkins and a morning hymn 
by Mr. Hullah, the able conductor, were also well 
rendered, and Mendelssolin's chorale, * Let all men 
praise the Lord,” the second verse of which was 
sung with a running accompaniment of the organ, 
tested the abilities of the young performers to the 
utmost. This provoked great applause. The second 
part of the program consisted of secular music, com- 
meneing with Elizabeth Sterling's popular glee, “All 
mnong the barley.” The part song * All's well,” 
arranged by Mr. Hullah was deservedly encored. 
‘Cherry ripe,’ Five times by the taper’s light” and 
Vilby’s ** Children’s cheers” were also encored, and 
had it not been manifest that children and childish 
voices are apt to grow tired by too much singing 
the audience would have had repeated some other 
Altogether the singing was most creditably 
sustained, 


pieces. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 


The Mohawk Minstrels gave their entertainment 
at the Town Hall, Shoreditch, on Saturday evening 
last, and the handsome building was crowded in 
every part by an appreciative audience, The first 
part of the program was most agreeably rendered, 
We must 
especially commend Mr. Barrett for his new song, 
* Driving down the Green Lanes,” also Mr. Vernon 
for “Down by the river side,” and Mr. Dursley, 
who sang ‘ Will you meet me by the stile, Annie,” 
with yreat taste. 


some of the ballads being well sung. 


This gentleman was also much 
applauded for his singing of the new and pretty 
ballad (by Mr. R. G. Thomas, the general manager) 
‘Down where the rippling waves flow,’’ which we 

Messrs. 
Francis and Freeman were as funny and veritable 


have previously noticed in these columns. 


as ever, and the former gentleman was encored for 
his ‘* Dolly Varden” and * Little Joe,” the latter 
sovg being a great favourite. Mr. Freeman was 
very quaint and original, and delighted the audience 
immensely, The second part opened with a cornet 
solo by Mr. G. Murcott, which was encored. Mr. 
F. Hill followed with a prize jig, this gentleman is 
very active and graceful, and met with great favour. 
The celebrated harpist, Mr. W. Putnam, played as 
a solo the ** Mareh of the Men of Harlech,” and he 
was vociferously encored. Mr, Francis appeared as 
a stump orator, and his remarks were attentively 
listened to, and Mr. Freeman in a comic banjo solo 
convulsed the people with laughter. The whok 
entertainment concluded with a new sketch, “ 7'ly 
Manager in Difficulties,” in which the new instru 
ment, the ** Kuphonioborello,” is introduced, admir- 
ably played by Mr. E. Moubray. Mr. J. Francis. 
as the Servant, earned the applause he elicited, as 
he carried the piece through with great spirit, and 
the other performers acquitted themselves most 
creditably. Messrs. Gunt and Sparrow, the caterers 
for the peop\c’s smusement in these parts, must be 
congratulated on the deeiled hit made by the 
Mohawks on Saturday evening. 


THEATRES. 


In his “ Charles I.” brought out at the Lyceum 
Theatre on Saturday night, Mr. W. G. Wills has 
created a beautiful work of art. It has been objected 
by some that the play is too sombre—that too 
monotonous a wail of pain runs throughout it; and 
those who overlook or deny the law that the truest 
poetry is leavened with sorrow, will, we concede, not 
like ** Charles I.” But looking to the taste even of 
an average audience, we do not see grounds to 
despair of popularity for Mr. Wills’s play. On the 
contrary we think it is likely to become popular with 
all those playgoers who like a gentle harrowing of the 
feelings—a class which kept ‘‘ Leah” in vigorous run 
formany months. And that smaller class of auditors 
who appreciate good poetry for its own sake, whether 
it occurs in book or play, will be likely to derive full 
enjoyment from ‘Charles I.” It is indeed an 
embodied poem of great beauty. The conception is 
fanciful rather than historical, and is worked out in 
harmonious details. Eye, ear, and sense of beauty 
are alike gratified. Not all, of course, depends on 
the skill of the dramatist. Mr. Wills’s admirable 
lines—his graceful thoughts, rich in fancy and musical 
expression, as well as the directer passages of dra- 
matic declamation—must be entrusted to good actors 
and an appropriate entourage before they can come 
home with due force to the heart of the audience. 
And such conditions are found at the Lyceum. In 
Mr. Irving the management are fortunate in pos- 
sessing an actor who fills in the poet’s outline with 
happy shades and colour. Mr. Irving's King Charles 
is an exquisite embodiment. It is an abstract, 
poetical Charles—not the Charles of history, weakly 
obstinate, selfish, false. In the Lyceum Charles 
Stuart only the personal resemblance is kept up, 
and that is wonderful; all the rest of the king’s 
character is ideal, and for the loving, gentle, 
melancholy unfortunate man who moves majesti- 
cally through the scenes, and from whose mouth 
sweet music falls, there can be no reprobation 
but only pity and love. Let us take the action 
of the play, shortly indicated—premising merely 
that as the Charles is a fanciful creation so is 
the Cromwell, and that the King is beautified at 
the corresponding expense of the after-Protector, 
who on this oceasion once more suffers scornful 
injustice. The first act shows us the King and his 
family happy and careless at Hampton Court. 
Charles plays on the turf with his children ; his wife 
teases him to attend to political affairs; his chief 
counsellor warns him; but the King is deaf to all 
save the entreaties of his children to relate them a 
story. A favourite of Charles’s—a Scotch nobleman 
named Lord Moray (will the actors please remark 
that this word should not be pronounced Moe-ray, 
but Murry?) appears at Hampton Court, and from 
the distrust of the Queen we augur that this gentle- 
man is likely to turn out a traitor. The act con- 
cludes without any dramatic incident, but pictorial 
effect is given by the arrival of the Royal barge on 
the river and by the realisation of the well-known 
picture of **The Happy Days of CharlesI.” It 
only wants the swans to make the tableau complete. 
In the second act the march of the play begins in 
earnest. Charles is at Whitehall, and the tide of 
faction begins to rise threateningly. He is now 
foreed to listen to those demands of the Commons 
which formerly he scorned. The Lower House has 
sent two ambassadors to treat with him— Cromwell 
and Ireton. The stern Member for Cambridge makes 
his appearance, but his entrance disappoints us ; for 
Mr. Belmore’s make-up is scarcely Oliver, nose and 
warts being omitted, while Mr. Belmore’s stubbly 
moustache ill replaces the seanty hairs on the lip 
f the well-known portrait. Worse than the make 

up is the manner, which wants weight altogether. 
[It is due to Mr. Belmore to admit that he strives 
seriously with the part, and is really praiseworthy 
considering the fundamental difficulties in the way 
of playing it. For Mr. Belmore is after all a low 
comedian, and it is unfair to his ability in his own 
line to burden him with such an incongruous part. 
Our nominee for the part of Oliver Cromiell (written 
up to equal prominence with that of Charles) would 











, 


be Mr, Phelps; and we can faintly imagine the 


grand effect of a dramatic contest between Irving 
and Phelps embodying the Divine-right and the 
democratic principles respectively. Even as it is, 
Mr. Wills’s scene betweeen these two men is highly’ 
effective. Charles is impregnable from his own 
point of view. 

’Tis not for you to limit or set forth 

The right divine of an anointed King. 

Such a claim Cromwell withstands when it 
clashes with the right divine of a nation, and he 
asks Charles which the King of kings is more likely 
to regard—a suffering nation or a crowned man- 
Charles concedes his people’s cause, but denies that 
of rebel Parliaments. The debate grows hot ; Crom- 
well rises and puts on his hat. ‘ Uncover,” cries 
Charles the First with irresistible dignity—‘‘ uncover 
in the presence of your king!’ and the Puritan 
removes his hat without a word. But now the 
character of the historical Oliver receives a trea- 
cherous stab. The theatrical Cromwell is made to 
bargain with King Charles for an earldom, as price of 
which he will come over to the king’s side. Charles 
indignantly refuses the bribe, and seizing the parch- 
ment of terms sent to him by the Parliament for 
signature, he cries to the baffled Puritan :-— 


For this false concoction of pure malice, 
Brought to me here by such a messenger,— 
Thee who dost truckle for the wealth and title 
Which you denounce so roundly on the hustings— 
A mouthing patriot with an itching palm, 
In one hand menace, in the other greed— 
For such a lie, its proper place is there ! 
hurling it down, and trampling it under foot. 
Oliver and Ireton summon the Roundhead troops 
and the King is all but seized. The Queen 
however, suspecting danger, has posted a loyal 
guard on the staircase, and at her call these rush 
in and defy the Roundheads, with a loud hearty 
“God save the King!’’ In the next act affairs are 
hurrying on to their consummation. The king, at 
Newark, has lost the battle of Naseby, and is 
betrayed to the Parliamentarians by his Scottish 
favourite Moray. The speech of Charles to this 
viper whom he has nursed to his own ruin, is 
exquisite in its reproachful dignity. 
I saw a picture once by a great master: 
’Twas an old man’s head. 
Narrow and evil was its wrinkled brow,— ~ 
Eyes close and cunning—a dull vulpine smile ; 
’Twas calleda JupAs. Wide that artist err'd. 
Judas had eyes like thine, of candid blue ; 
His skin was soft; his hair of stainless gold; 


Upon his brow shone the white stamp of truth: 
And lips like thine did give the traitor kiss. 


And the traitor bows his head to the dust as the 
gentle, mournful rebuke smites him with remorse. 
In the last act the saddest scene of all is played. 
Here the captive monarch takes leave of his wife and 
children ; and so pathetic is the interview that it is 
all but impossible to witness it with dry eyes. The 
true Christian fortitude of the man is nowhere s0 
exemplified as here. The cheerful good-bye to his 
children, who are ignorant of their father’s doom ; 
his injunction to the little Duke of Gloucester to be 
good to his mother in his absence :— 

Walk by her side, and prithee speak of me 

As if I were at home—nay, walking with you; 
his recalling to the Queen the happy earlier years 
of their marriage before the troubles came; and the 
one rapture that still moves his soul at the know- 
ledge that his son Charles has offered to sacrifice 
himself to save his father :— 

The thought brings pain and joy most exquisite— 

A pain that lifts, a joy that breaks, my heart, 
constitute most pathetic passages in this tearful 
scene. Most moving of all is his entreaty to his 
wife never to forget him, but to speak of him even 
though it pains her to pronounce his name. 


I fear me I may some time fade from thee— 
Lest, when the heart expelleth grey-stoled grief, 
That I may bide no longer in thy memory. 

O, keep my place in it for ever green, 

All hung with the immortelles of thy love. 
That sweet abiding in thine inner heart 

I long for more than sculptured monument 

Or proudest pomp among the tomb of kings. 


To these noble words, and with the final charge 
“Remember,” the stately figure passes through 
the door between his guards; the bell tolls; the 
curtain falls. We have not indicated a tithe of the 


beauties that are scattered through the play. For 
the sake of these beauties some dramatic erudeness 
may surely be overlooked, and it may be pardoned 





that after all “ Charles I.” ig a one-part play. Mr. 
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Irving absorbs nearly all the interest, and but for 
the rare subtlety with which he invests the concep- 
tion, this constant reiteration of the same character 
would be tiresome. It is to his credit that no such 
fecling arises from Mr. Irving's Charles. For Miss 
Isabel Bateman’s Queen Henriette Mayia great praise 
is meet. It is a very arduous part, severely taxing 
her youth and powers, but she sustains it with an 
unflinching energy which proclaims her courage as 
well as marks a considerable advance from the days 
of Fanchette. Of Mr. Belmore we have spoken. The 
Huntley of Mr. Addison is a bluff bit of characterisa- 
tion—a little over-bluff perchance, for after all the 
Marquis is a nobleman (albeit a Scotch one) in days 
when courtliness was accounted the distinguishing 
trait of the king’s party. Miss G. Pauncefort makes 
a pretty part of a slight one—that of Lady Eleanor 
Davye; and the good taste of this lady, as of Miss 
Bateman, is noticeable in the method of dressing 
her hair. Neither of these actresses has ignored 
—as nine actresses out of ten would ignore— 
the fact that chignons and sausage-rolls are out 
of place in 1640. They dress their hair in fore- 
head-locks and ringlets, and very pretty it looks 
as well as harmonious. Such little attention 
to detail deserves a word when we remember that 
at one of our ‘national theatres’? Amy Robsart 
appeared at the Elizabethan court with her hair 
hanging down her back as though she had come out 
of a bathing machine. Mr. Edgar’s services in the 
role of Lord Moray must not be overlooked, and Mr. 
Markby makes a sardonic Jreton. The characters, 
it will be noticed, are few, but they suffice to sustain 
the interest. Scenery is capital—the Hampton 
Court grounds beautifully realistic, and the chamber 
at Whitehall a glowing picture. Altogether the 
mounting as well as the acting of ‘‘ Charles I” reflects 
high credit on the judgment of Mr. Bateman. 
According to Sir Charles Young the stage is in a 
parlous state. The practical measure which Sir 
Charles has introduced for its improvement—the 
example of what a drama really should be—may 
be found at the Queen’s Theatre where his play 
of ‘ Montcalm” was produced on Saturday night 
and was received with every demonstration of 
delight from a crowded auditory. From this speci- 
men we learn that the ideal play moves about dark 
paths of lust, adultery, bigamy, and murder; that the 
ideal characters are a Countess who has poisoned 
one lover and acts Potiphar’s wife to another; a 
Chevalier who plots that a woman shall marry the 
man she dislikes in order that she may sub- 
sequently be seduced and that her husband may fall 
in a duel; a stolid gentleman who when he comes 
upon the evidence of an odd murder or so, treats it 
with sublime indifference ; and two or three corpses, 
introduced or referred to. This cheerful society 
winds in and out the play much as a party of 
Indians, all of various and inimical tribes, might 
pursue each other through the Maze at Hampton 
Court. Everybody is actuated by the most deadly 
vindictiveness, and everybody thirsts for the other's 
blood. The adulteress hates her lover and husband; 
the chevalier hates the adulteress, and then finds her 
out to be his daughter; he also hates the husband 
and his cousin; the stolid gentleman hates—no, he 
is too lymphatic to hate, but he goes the length of 
solemnly disliking the man whom he believes is 
intimate with his wife. A murder is heard of in 
the first act; subsequently a young man is brought 
in, in the paroxysms of poison, and calls on his 
brother to avenge him. In the second act a stern 
personage turns up whose mission is to ‘‘doom” the 
family of Montcalm, and the process of dooming 
them is to force an adventuress, beloved of one 
Montcalm, to marry another, then to compromise 
her with the man she likes and who likes her, so 
that the two Montcalms, husband and lover, shall 
fight it out. Meanwhile the adventuress herself is 
the murderess of the man who arrived in the first act 
in a state of poison. The little seduction scheme 
hangs fire, owing to the virtue of the Joseph; but 
husband and cousin do arrange a duel. Then the 


guilty wife turns out to be the daughter of the sar- 
donic individual, who himself was the first husband 
of alady murdered by a Montcalm anterior to the 
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virtuous life by sending for the police to arrest his 
lethal daughter. By this time things are in such a 
muddle that Sir Charles Young takes the shortest 
way out of it by causing Gabrielle to poison herself 
discreetly. This act closes a play violently sensa- 
tional, absurdly complicated, full of bald platitudes, 
unhealthy and unedifying in every way. It is such 
a piece as a nightmare might produce after a Porte 
Saint-Martin performance; and not even the earnest 
efforts of Mr. Ryder and Miss Hodson can inspire 
with interest its gloomy horrors. 

Shakespeare spells ruin and Byron bankruptcy at 
Drury Lane. But even Mr. Chatterton must have 
been convinced on Saturday night that Shakespeare 
spelt a full house at the Princess’s, where ‘* Othello” 
was mounted for the appearance of Messrs. Phelps 
and Creswick as the Moor and his Ancient. Into 
the details of such a performance we need not enter: 
it is too well known. Both impersonations are 
traditional and belong to the heaviest school—deep 
voiced, labouring, spasmodic. But they were both 
acceptable to the audience, particularly to that 
portion wherein lies a profound love of Shakespeare 
delivered ore rotundo. Miss Rose Leclercq made a 
robust Desdemona, but exhibited praiseworthy self- 
restraint. Mr. H. Crellin was a very tolerable 
Cassio, and the rest of the cast calls for general 
praise. Dresses and scenery were well up to the 
mark, and frequent recalls testified to the full 
contentment of the audience. ; 








UNREALITIES IN COMEDY. 





There is some acumen in an analysis of Mr. 
Byron’s comedy ‘ Cyril’s Success,” given in the 
Liverpool Leader. The writer exposes its improba- 
bilities with pitiless logic. Has it ever occurred to 
him to apply a similar test to Goldsmith’s ‘ She 
Stoops to Conquer?” ‘ ‘Cyril's Success,’ says he, 
“is a burlesque or a farce; to call it a comedy is to 
altogether misappropriate and pervert an honoured 
word. Taking Cyril Cuthbert as the leading 
character, he is as shadowy and unnatural as any 
even Mr. Byron ever conceived. Here is a clever 
young man, a popular and successful novel writer 
and dramatist, who marries a pretty and amiable 
woman. Such a man would surely be a man of 
the world, know something of human nature, and 
be familiar with the important results of hasty 
misconceptions; yet Mr. Byron would have us believe 
him capable of letting his wife leave him, without 
seeking any explanation of what he must see is 
some mistake. Or, taking Mrs. Cuthbert, we are 
expected to believe that, because she has picked up 
in her drawing-room a note not addressed to her 
husband, nor dropped by him, nor said to have been 
so dropped by any witness, the husband, more- 
over, not having been the last man in the room, 
this loving wife can at once believe him unfaithful 
and leave his house. These misconceptions are the 
basis of the plot, yet are so utterly and glaringly 
incredible that only a burlesque or a farce is their 
proper place. Nor is there more sense about 
Matthew Pincher, the ‘ literary hack,’ and his wife, 
Miss Grannett. Granting that they are both 
oddities, it must be assumed that they were 
acquainted before marriage; yet Mr. Byron tells us 
that they parted before the honeymoon was over 
through some ridiculous and petty household quarrel ; 
and (still more wonderful!) that having lived apart 
during twenty-three years, they meet, and in five 
minutes make up all their differences after they 
have once more quarrelled—this time over the 
cooking of a mutton chop. This is broad farce, 
genuine burlesque ; but it is too ridiculous to be 
called comedy. Or, taking the duel between 
Cuthbert and Major Trehern, the supposed fatal 
result of which throws the former into a serious 
illness, the most good-natured listener is astounded 
when he learns that the wound was only in the arm, 
and that the popular author becomes ill without 
first asking whether a wound in the arm could pos- 
sibly prove fatal. Once more we ask, is this comedy 
or burlesque? and have no choice but to reply, 
burlesque beyond a doubt.” It is some consolation 


brilliant dialogue and deviser of effective situations. 
The characters may be, and are, almost as shadowy 
and questionable as the motives assigned for their 
actions are inadequate ; but the excellence of Mr. 
Byron’s work lies not in these directions, but in 
the sparkling wit, the shrewd similitudes, and the 
capital groupings on which success largely depends ; 
and they are so remarkable in everything he pro- 
duces that for their sake serious faults are forgiven, 
if not forgotten, and we sit through any one of his 
plays with considerable enjoyment. 





ITALY. 





Miran, September 26th. 

To-night the last representation of '* Der Freis- 
chiitz ” will be given, and the short autumn season 
will thus be brought to a close, to the regret of 
every one, especially the impresario, Signor Brunello. 
Every effort has been made to engage Signora Mari- 
ani for the carnival season, but without result, as 
the impresario of the Warsaw theatre refuses to 
relinquish her. She is, however, engaged for the 
carnival of '73-74. 

Amongst the operas chosen for the ensuing season 
is Meyerbeer’s *“* Profeta,” which has not been given 
here since 1863, when Negrini sustained the tenor 
part. Now the question arises, who among the five 
or six tenors engaged is competent to sustain such 
a part? Even the distance of ten years has not 
sufficed to destroy the memory of Negrini, and even 
the most adventurous of tenors will pause before he 
consents to sustain comparison with such a voice 
and such a man. 

At the Teatro Dal Verme the ‘ Ugonotti” goos 
smoother than on the first nights. ‘The director of 
the orchestra has been changed, and the Saint-Bris 
sent about his business. His successor, Signor 
Matteo Della Torre, was hardly up to the mark on 
his first appearance, in consequence of the following 
circumstance. Prince Caccavone, of Naples, having 
been robbed considerably, a warrant for the appre- 
hension of the brothers Miceli, of Messina, suspected 
of complicity in the said robbery, was sent out. In 
consequence of inquiries made it became known 
that these two brothers had taken a false name, and 
that one of them, flying to Milan, had taken up 
his abode there under the name of Marco Della 
Torre. Later inquiries led to the belief that the 
pretended Della Torre was lodged at the Hotel 
Genova in Via della Palla. There is also lodged 
the basso Della Torre. Now this gentleman had 
for some days been receiving letters and despatches 
addressed to him which treated of affairs of which 
he knew nothing, and had therefore re-consigned 
them to the postal authorities. On the evening of 
his first appearance he was, previous to repairing to 
the theatre, quietly enjoying himself with one or 
two friends, when he was rather disagreeably sur- 
prised by the visit of two police agents, who inti- 
mated to him that he was “ wanted” for a robbery 
at Naples. He and his friends at once set to work 
to clear up the error, but time was short, the unfor- 
tunate basso could not clear himself entirely before 
the performance began, and he was accordingly ac- 
companied to the theatre by two carabinicri, who, in 
consequence of the orders they had received not to 
lose sight of the suspected one for an instant, were 
stationed in the wings when he sang, and when he 
was not singing kept him close company. Both the 
carabinieri and Della Torre were unmercifully chaffed 
by the company of singers, and many witty things 
were said during the evening. The performance 
over, everything was set right, and the two real 
thieves have since been captured. Every one can 
imagine that Della Torre was not quite himself that 
evening. 

La Galletti, one of the most capricious of a capri- 
cious race, still declares herself unwell, so that it is 
uncertain whether she will sing or not. ‘The artists 
who are engaged to support her in the * Mavorita,” 
—the tenor Aramburo and his master, Giraldoni, 
are only waiting the will of the diva. Unless the 








to remember that the dramatist who perpetrates 





opening of the play, and he has set the seal on a 





“ Favorita”’ is put on the stage within a few days, 
the “ Ballo in Maschera” will be put on, with 


these absurdities is unsurpassed as q writer of | Mdme. Saar, Signora Grisi, and Doetti the tenor. 
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I tuke the following from the Roman corre- | as could be obtained. When the “ National 
pondenee of the Pungolo. At the Teatro Quirino | Anthem” was concluded, the real business of the re- 
there is spectacle of comedy and ballo, so-ealled, but hearsal commenced, with the ‘‘ Hallelujah Chorus” of 
which are sins against the unhappy arts named. | the ‘‘ Messiah,” the force and intonation of which were 
Yesterday evening, in two boxes which communicate, | indescribable. This was immediately followed by 
and which are situated on the first row and on the | “Worthy is the Lamb” and the “ Amen” chorus. 
proscenium, were two admirers of one of the ballerines | The efficiency of the orchestra was here so tested as 
[cannot say which, among the eight or ten who | to render further preparation for any other part of this 
delight the frequenters of that theatre. Stung by} oratorio quite unnecessary. Mr. Costa, therefore, 
reciprocal jealousy the two adorers began to abuse | proceeded at once to the second day’s selection, the 
each other, and were not long in coming to blows, | greater part of which he rehearsed with the utmost 
and this while the ballo was at the most interesting | care. The most remarkable feature in this part of 


point. One of the Lallerini, guessing the reason of 


the row, and being himself enamoured of the lady in } 


question, could not restrain his wrath and jealousy. 
Dressed as 


pitated himself from the stage into the box, and | 


a Turk, bearded and painted, he preci- 


the Repetition was the chorus from ‘“‘ Saul,” ‘* Envy! 
eldest born of hell,” in which the strictest attention 
to light and shade, as well as accurate intonation is 
indispensable to give effect to Handel’s purpose. 
The singing of this chorus which had all the dis- 


bevan to deal out tremendous blows and kicks in the | advantage of having previously been scarcely known 
° 7 : : \ . 

most impartial manner. Now in the opposite stage | to one in a hundred of the executants, was a chef- 

box was seated a delegate of police, who, seeing the | d’auvre, and testified with the utmost certainty to 


serious turn affairs had taken, and in order not to| 
lose time, jumped out on to the stage, traversed it | 


the admirable selection of competent voices, but 
much more so as to the concentrated power of the 


with a hop, step, and a jump, and made a fourth in | one man who, by the most simple direction, yet by 
the box. The other three, believing him to be a} the decision of his manner, and firmness of indication, 
rival also, pitched into him with wonderful unani- could so impart confidence to the masses under his 
mity, and on him vented all their fury. The state | gui 


of the publie at such a sight may be imagined. | 
The shouts, groans, stamping, hammering, and | 
hissing seemed as though they would have brought 

down the roof of the theatre. The sylph causa mali | 
tanti thought it advisable to faint, and fell into the 

arins of a super, who, fearing to hold in his embrace 

such a dangerous young woman, very soon let her 

drop, and sought safety in flight. Meanwhile the 

row in the theatre increased, and the blows in the 

stage box hailed with greater fury, but the arrival 

of a strong body of carabinieri and questurini restored 

order, the combatants were arrested, and the theatre 

cleared. 





THE FIRST HANDEL FESTIVAL AT 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
[From Tinsleys’ Magazine for October.) 

On Saturday, June 23rd, the actual work of this 
great Handel Festival—the most truly important 
musical congress that ever was held—may be said 
to have been fairly inaugurated at the Crystal Palace. 
Long before eleven o'clock, at which hour all the 
performers were directed to be in their several places, 
every corner of the gigantic orchestra was filled, from 
the floor to the topmost bench, with a body of 
musicians, vocalists, and instrumentalists, animated 
by one common feeling—to do ample justice to the 
important work they had before them, and to de- 
monstrate to the world that Handel’s majestic 
harmonies can never die, and that their interpre- 
tation would once more prove—if proof were needed 
—after all that has been said to the contrary, that 
England is a musical nation. The vast area of the 
building was also filled in every corner, whilst the 
various galleries were, for the most part, occupied 
with a large and eager audience, drawn together to 
enjoy a great musical prelude, preparatory to a feast, 
the richness of which but few were unable either to 
appreciate or enjoy. Mr. Costa took his place with 
his accustomed punctuality, amidst a perfect furore 
of applause, both from the audience and the 
orchestra, but waited for a few minutes, in order to 
see certain points of necessary organization com- 
pleted, ere he lifted his baton to give the signal for 
the commencement of an action, which would give 
satisfaction and enjoyment to the multitude of 
hearers, who were gathered on every side around 
him. Ten minutes having elapsed, he gave the 
necessary indication for unanimous attention, when 
the whole company, both performers and audience, 
rose en masse for the ** National Anthem,” the first 
verse of which was given by Mdme. Novello with 
that bell-like ringing tone and thrilling expression 
which made her voice heard from end to end of the 
entire Palace. The second verse was sung as a 
somi-chorus; but the third was given out with the 
entire force of the congregated harmonists, telling 
that the improvement in the adaptation and arrange- 
ment of the orchestra, for better acoustic effects than 
were possible two years previously, were as perfect 





guidance, as to ensure a perfect rendering of every 
difficulty which had to be compassed. The contrast 
between the manner with which this chorus and 
those of the ‘‘ Messiah,” had been rendered was so 
great, that it put an end at once to all doubt as to 
the efficiency both of the band and vocalists. ‘“ The 
Dead March” from ‘‘ Saul” was then rehearsed, 
and so exquisitely played as to draw tears from 
many any eye. The next portion taken up was the 
Dettigen “Te Deum,” which was followed by tho 
selection from ‘ Samson,” all of which was gone 
through. Not so, however, with the portions from 
“ Judas Maccabeus,” “ See, the conquering hero,” 
being the only feature of that work to which atten- 
tion was accorded. At this period Mr. Costa dis- 
missed his willing and obedient subjects for an 
hour's relaxation, after which they were again as- 
sembled to attack the ‘ Israel in Egypt,” which 
they did with right good will and earnestness, revel- 
ling, as it were, in its gigantic harmonies. The 
audience, forgetting they were at a rehearsal and 
not at a regular performance, burst all bounds after 
the ‘* Hailstone Chorus,” and positively encored it— 
a decision to which Mr. Costa yielded at once with 
excellent taste, and with his usual grace and good 
humour. From the beginning to the end there was 
scarcely a hitch in the rehearsal of this great work ; 
and when the last chorus, ‘‘ Sing ye to the Lord,” 
was finished, the applause of the audience showed 
that any doubt as to the triumphant success of the 
Festival, if ever it had existed, was entirely at an 
end. One general feeling of satisfaction, indeed, 
was expressed on all hands; and many a hearer, 
who had come with a steady determination to hear 
nothing more than what the rehearsal would furnish, 
forthwith took tickets for one or more of the per- 
formances. The cheers which had welcomed Mr. 
Costa when he took his place in the orchestra were 
now repeated with the utmost enthusiasm; the 
oceupants of the several departments vieing with the 
general public in their demonstrations of respect, to 
the only man, par excellence, who then, as now, 
could bring such a gigantic work as the control, 
direction, and obedience of upwards of 8000 per- 
formers to the most exact and definite conclusions, 
simply by the exercise of the will, as indicated by 
the beat of a baton of the slightest proportions. 

An hour, at least, before one o’clock had struck 
on Monday, June 25th, most of the audience were 
in their places, including no less than 17,109 
persons, being nearly a third more than the number 
of those present at the first concert of 1857. The 
audience not being entirely seated by the hour fixed, 
a few minutes’ law was allowed. When, however, 
the performance began it proceeded in good earnest. 

The text of Handel should never be changed or 
interpolated. The tradition has come down to us 
how he himself directed that text to be observed. 
Mdme. Novello departed from this tradition in 
several instances, two of which I was constrained 
more particularly to specify—in the recitatives 


announcing the birth of the Messiah, and in that 





plaintive manifestation of faith, “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth.” Even if the alteration of the 
text were an improvement—which I deny—I should 
still question the taste which induces that altera- 
tion. Homage, I am quite sure, no one was more 
proud or willing to pay to the greatness of Handel’s 
genius than was Mdme. Novello herself. I there- 
fore charitably endeavoured to attribute these mis- 
takes rather to a desire to do him greater justice 
than to parade her own acquirements. What I 
have said as to Mdme. Novello, also applied with 
equal force to Mr. Sims Reeves in one or two 
particulars. All the world knows that he has 
always had an excellent Ain his voice; but there 
was no need that he should, in order to show it off, 
entirely change Handel’s own\‘ final close” of the 
song, ‘*Thou shalt dash them.” I have often 
remarked, during that gentleman’s highly popular 
career, that, competent and clever as he has usually 
been, he entirely misunderstood the method in 
which this song should be sung. Defective, how- 
ever, as his style has herein been, it has been ren- 
dered doubly disagreeable by the persistency in his 
adoption of a conclusion never intended by Handel, 
and which, though it always gained a round of 
applause from the general public, is yet laughed at 
even by many of these as they applaud; whilst it is 
most certainly deprecated by all by whose judgment 
every artist is bound to abide. As to Miss Dolby, 
her singing of the text not only of Handel, but of 
every other composer, was always irreproachable. 
She played no tricks with that text, but delivered it 
as written ; and thus did justice both to the genius 
that produced the harmony, no less than to herself. 
Mr. Weiss and Signor Belletti deserved equal praise 
in this respect. Their adherence to the score of 
the several parts with which they were intrusted 
was the theme of general praise. Would that I 
could say as much for Mdme. Novello and Mr. 
Sims Reeves ! 

Having dismissed the principals, I come next to 
the band and chorus ; and here I have not a syllable 
to utter in depreciation of a single point in the in- 
terpretation of the entire oratorio. The ‘‘ For unto 
us,” the “‘ Hallelujah,” the ‘* Worthy is the Lamb,” 
and the “Amen” choruses, in all human pro- 
bability will never be again heard by the present 
generation as rendered with the same amount of 
precision and perfection that prevailed on this occa- 
sion. The stupendous effects, which these portions 
of the work brought out, are not to be described. 
They must have been heard to be appreciated. I 
might enumerate many other points in various 
portions of the performance where excellence 
was attained and the highest pitch of success 
achieved. But I pause. Did I record all I 
felt, my expressions might seem to be too super- 
lative, and therefore I forbear. This, however, I 
must remark, that, taken in every particular and as 
a whole, no performance of the ‘* Messiah” I had ever 
listened to was so faultless as that of Monday, June 
25,1859. To whom could this be ascribed but to 
the master mind—second only to that of Handel 
himself—who directed the work and brought it to 
such an issue—Mr. Costa? 





A fire broke out at the Theatre Royal, Cambridge, 
on Wednesday evening, which, however, seems to 
have caused no further damage than the destruction 
of the * flies.” 








The Strasbourgeois cannot complain of want of 
amusement. The Courrier du Bas-Rhin contains 
the following pompous announcement: ‘The bands, 
fifes, and drums of the garrison traversed the streets 
of the town this morning, saluting the Strasbour- 
geois, d leur reveil, with the popular melody, ‘ Freut 
euch des Lebens weil noch das Limpchen gliiht.’ ” 
This is our well-known ‘ Life let us cherish.” The 
unhappy Alsatians were little disposed to cherish 
life. It was the morning of the Option. 


Ho.toway’s OINTMENT AND Pitts.—A large and important 
class of society suffers year after year and life robbed of 
half its pleasures, through subjection to some cutanecus com- 
plaint, readily remediable by Holloway’s treatment. His 
wonderful productions have now | 80 appreciated in 
every part of the world, that they form a complete household 
treasure. The worst cases of ulcers, wounds, and every variety 
of skin diseases for which so many remedies have been tried 
without effect, readily succumb to their power, they act so 
miraculously on the system as to be considered a complete 
eee in the oe ay art. ae this reason they are 

voca' y many modern practitioners after everything else 
has proved unsuccessful, 
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The Knight of Intercession and other Poems.| By 
§. J. Sronz, M.A., Pembroke College, Oxford. 
London: Rivinerons. 1872. 

On the 27th February the National Thanks- 
giving in St. Paul’s Cathedral included a hymn 
written ad hoc by Mr. S.J. Stone. The reasons 
which led to Mr. Stone’s being sought to express 
British religious fervour on the occasion were not 
obvious on the face of the poem. In fact it was 
disappointingly mediocre. Perhaps the justifica- 
tion of calling on Mr. Stone asa representative 
psalmist may be found in his previous writings. 
Perhaps Mr. Stone did not do himself justice in 
February last. The occasion may have intimi- 
dated him. Pegasus will not always run in 
harness, even though the chariot be a Royal one. 
Let us see, now that Mr. Stone’s collected poems 
and hymns are out, whether this average is much 
above that wishy-washy Thanksgiving hymn. 

The book takes its name from an old legend 
told in a dull level way, and altered so as to fit 
the groove of a modern sermon. We have all 
heard of the type of knight who loving a fair 
lady in vain, turns him away to other lands—goes 
abroad to fight the Paynim and dies faithful to 
the one love and to his vow. Asa rule the lady 
goes into a convent and passes her life in good 
works and regretful memory. In the present 
instance theknight performs the usual heroic deeds, 
and in return for any service rendered asks only a 
prayer for her he loves. The accumulation of these 
prayers forces the lady into the usual holy life, and 
the good knight dies of a wound in battle, murmur- 
ing ‘“‘ Pray for her.” Nowit can be imagined how a 
legend like this comes out when the pious clerical 
breath has passed over it and shrivelled up all 
the little wayside growths of romance and senti- 
ment, leaving a soil fit only for weedy texts and 
flat barren goody-goodiness. ‘There is not a line 
in the whole piece which takes hold of the imag- 
ination. There is no reason why it was written 
in verse instead of prose. In fact but for the 
absence of a Scripture text bearing upon the story, 
the whole legend might have been preached from 
a pulpit some drowsy summer afternoon. So of 
all the lesser poems. They have nosalient points 
of good orill. Without a merit to attract, they 
have scarcely a fault to provoke objection. They 
are simply defective—vacuous. We do not say 
that they may not for that reason recommend 
themselves to minds similarly formed. We can 
imagine certain intelligences taking nearly as 
much pleasure to read the following hymn as it 
afforded the author to write it. 


‘‘Remember Me; show forth My death, 
Until Mine advent be;” 

So of His altar-feast He saith, 
Who gave Himself for me. 


T will not tremble nor delay, 
Unworthy though I be; 

He will not send my soul away, 
Who gave Himself for me. 


For there, when sorrows come to prove 
Where my true joy should be; 

Most sweet the comfort of His love, 
Who gave Himself for me. 


There, too, in calm of holy rest, 
My weary head shall be, 

As if it lay upon His breast, 
Who gave Himself for me. 

There seem I ever nearest home, 
Most sure of bliss to be, 

When in His glory He shall come, 
Who gave Himself for me. 

O that I ever may abide 
Where only life can be, 

Still close and closer to His side, 
Who gave Himself for me! Amen. 


The dull monotony of the rbymes be and me in 
each verse is itself symbolic. All is respectable— 
proper—level—uninspiriting. There is no climax 
at all: the end of the hymn is marked by “ Amen,” 
but the Amen might be put at the fourth or fifth 
verse as appropriately as at the sixth; or half-a- 





dozen similar verses could be added without 
derogation; or the half of one verse could be 
tacked on to the half of another, as in those 
children’s pictures where the heads and bodies cf 
the characters are common property. Take an- 
other instance—the poem called ‘‘Tired.” Mr, 
Stone sees a picture of a tired child, and his 
limpid muse exudes forthwith :— 


Only the noon of day: 
And yet, tired out with too long play! 
The little hands sink slowly down, 
The little face is weary grown, 
As if the sun had set and slipped away ; 
And yet ’tis noon of day. 


How blithe she was this morn: 
With such a smile of merry scorn, 
As gaily from her sunny brow 
She swept the truant hair; and now 
So wearily, so wistfully forlorn— 

Blithe as she was this morn ! 


As one whom vague surprise 

Has seized unwittingly, she lies ; 

And looks out on the world of change, 

So drear and dim, so still and strange, 

With wordless questions ia her wide blue eyes, 
Lost in a vague surprise. 


Where are those morning joys, 

Those dear delights of games and toys ? 

The toys survive, the joys are dead, 

The form remains, but life has fled ; 

Why should dull silence drown your happy noise, 
Ye merry morning joys P 


Et cetera, for six more joyless verses, the last 
being the inevitable application—the last sleep 
the waking in heaven. ‘To parody the old saying, 
if Heaven did not exist we should have to invent 
it for the sake of dull poets in search of climaxes. 

The test of a good book is the difficulty of 
extract: where diverse but equal merits make 
appeal, it is difficult to choose so asto show the 
author at his best. In a book like the present 
no such difficulty occurs. Open the book where 
you will, one passage is as soberly common-place 
—as respectably dull—as another. Here is a bit 
of an idyll, one of a series called the ‘‘Idylls of 
Deare Childe”—a tract in blank verse about a 
preternaturally good infant who died at seven 
years. There isa tiresome old man in it. 

Often, in simple words, 
Glad of an ear that seemed to understand, 
He told me how the months were all his friends, 
And had their mission to his heart and soul 
With sight or sound: how, not in spring alone, 
Or summer, was their visitation loved ; 
But how not seldom he would lie awake 
Communing on his bed in peace, and hear 
The tears of dying summer dash their drops 
Against the thatch, the window, and the door; 
While from the drench’d woods came the autumn 
throes, 
Wild shrieks, 
winds, 

That rose with power, and died away with 


and hollow moanings of the 


pain, 
That died in pain, and rose again with power, 
The long night through, 


The elderly person of catholic tastes isa dread- 
ful babbler, and it must have been a sad trial for 
the curate to have to listen to this sort of thing :— 


‘*T love, sir,”’ he would say, ‘‘ to hear the storm 
Go roaring through the glen and down the vale, 
So strong and terrible; for, as I watch, 

It minds me of the psalm you preached about 
A while ago—David on Lebanon, 

Hearing the Lord’s voice in the thunder roll 
O’er many waters: how it shook above 

The old, eternal mountains, and below 

The still waste land, dividing, as it sped, 

The flames of fire; and how the cedar trees 
Brake as it smote them, and the forest depths 
Unclosed before it; but,’’ saith he, “ The Lord 
Sitteth above the thunder and the flood, 

A King for ever! and will give His own 
Strength for the storms of life, and afterward 
The blessing of His peace. And so it is— 

The end is always peace; and therefore, sir, 

I love the storm, because the calm at last 

Is sure and sweeter for it.” 


We are happy to add that the old gentleman 
talked himself to death at last, nobody being pre. 
sent to hear the final platitude. He was found 


pumped out under an oak before sunrise, having 











gone, as was his habit, to chatter to the luminary 
while dawning. 

Mr. Stone has the confidence to address the 
memory of Mrs. Browning in dull verse. Such 
questionable tributes are often offered by people 
who however would never think of laying a votive 
carved pumpkin on the tomb of Michael Angelo, 





Thoughts for the Times. By the Rev. H. R. Hawets, 
M.A., Incumbent of St. James's, Westmore- 
land-street, Marylebone. London: Henry 8. 
Kina & Co. 


Mr. Haweis is a man well-known for his essays 
in musical criticism; he has a ready pen and an 
aptitude for parodying titles. His ‘“‘ Music and 
Morals” had a titular cousinship with one of Mr. 
Ruskin’s books; his present work will remind 
everybody of the ‘Tracts for the Times,” though 
in name only. Mr. Haweis belongs to that school 
in theology which shifts its position according to 
the march of rationalism—never fighting, always 
retreating, without absolutely running away. It 
is an anomalous position, and the day will pro- 
bably come when the Liberal clergy shall be forced 
to stand their ground for the final conflict. At 
present however diplomacy is their watchword. 
They “hedge”? with belief, maintain a civil un- 
ruffed front to the attack of unbelief, and are 
dear friends and good comrades with both sides. 
Many eminent men however find it consistent with 
their cause to maintain this indefinite neutrality, 
and their representative opinion may be found in 
some of Mr. Haweis’s pages. His essays here are 
reprints of sermons, and if they were as stated 
originally extempore sermons, the record of which 
was obtained by shorthand, Mr. Haweis has cer- 
tainly a quick invention and an enviable faculty 
for expressing ideas rapidly andin chosen English. 
The curious circumstance about this extemporo 
ability of his, is that it is not natural but the 
result of hard training. He tells the story how 
he decided on cultivating it. 


When I began to preach in the East-end of 
London, I used to write elaborate sermons, but 
the people would not come to church. Then 
I thought I would preach extempore; so I 
went up one evening into the pulpit with 
my Bible only, and proposed to address the 
scanty congregation before me on the words 
(Luke xxiv. 29) “Abide with us, for it is 
toward evening, and the day is far spent.” 
I do not think I had any misgivings about my 
ability to go on, but when I had read the text 
over once I was glad to say it over again. I then 
found I had forgotten my first head, and went on 
to the second, but the instant I had begun the 
second I could recollect nothing but the first. 
It was too late then, so I tried the third; 
but of course that fitted in nowhere without 
the first and second. So I read the text 
over again, and when I had done that I recol- 
lected another text which had nothing to 
do with it, and said that, and then I got 
exceedingly uncomfortable, and so did the con- 
gregation; and in about ten minutes from the 
commencement of my extempore sermon I read 
the text over again, and as nothing more occurred 
to me I was glad enough to leave off. After that 
my friends advised me to read my sermons; but 
I said, “No, I am going to try the other plan 
now ;” and so Sunday after Sunday I stammered 
on, and people said I did it to save myself trouble, 
and what a pity it was I should try to preach 
without book, and so forth. And for years ex- 
tempore preaching was pain and labour to me. 
And now I am glad I did not give in, as I was on 
the point of giving in more than once. 

Mr. Haweis’s sermons, we should think, are well 
worth hearing, judging from their written appear- 
ance in this book. Into the doctrines enunciated 
or concealed we do not care to enter, as beyond 
the province of an Art paper. Nor do wo 
consider that they embody ‘Thoughts for the 
Times” in any representative form. The times 
are running in two diverging streams of thought, 
whose efflux is unbelief in one case, ecclesiastical 
domination in the other. A system may hold its 
position midway between the two however desir- 
able is not enounced in ‘‘ Thoughts for the Times.” 
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The summer season of the Surrey Gardens ter- 
minated on Saturday. 





Wagner is expected at Cologne to preside at the 
production of * Lohengrin.” 





Among the artists seen at Homburg lately were 
Wigan, Charles Mathews, Arditi, &c. 





Campana’s opera, ‘ Esmeralda,” which failed in 
London, has had great success at Homburg, 





Mr. H, J. Byron and Mr. W.S. Gilbert are writing 
comedies for Mrs. John Wood at the St. James’s 
Theatre. 





At the Munich Volkstheater, a comedy, entitled 


“Kin deutscher Krieg,” has been produced with 
moderate success, 





Mr. Byron is writing a skit on the ‘‘ Lady of the 
Lake” for the Strand. It will be called “* The Lady 
of the Lane,” 





The theatre of Mulhausen in Alsace, which had 
been closed for two years, has been reopened under 
a German management. 


Mr. David Fisher, Mr. Odell, Miss Julia Mathews, 
and Miss Patty Laverne are among the engage- 
ments for the Opéra Comique. 





The 21st of October next will be the centenary of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. The centenary of Southey 
will arrive on the 12th of August, 1874. 





A drama of Prince George of Prussia’s‘‘ Yolanthe,” 
with music by Th. Bronky, is to be produced in 
November, at the Berlin Nationaltheater. 





At the Munich Hoftheater, Herr Ernst Wichert’s 
comedy, “ Ein Schritt vom Wege” (One Step of the 
Way), is among the noyelties produced. 


A new five-act comedy, by Dr. J. B. V. Schweitzer, 
entitled ‘ Die Eidechse,” (The Newt) has been suc- 
cessfully performed at the Wallnertheater, of Berlin. 





Miss Emily Fowler, late manager of Charing Cross, 
has joined the company at the Court Theatre. Miss 
Selina Dolero of the Philharmonic ig another im- 
portation, 

The Philharmonic Theatre opens on the 19th inst. 
with a renewal of the run of ‘ Genevitve de Bra- 
bant,” preceded by a two-act comedy by Mr. du 
Terreaux, 





The obituary of last week contains the name of 
Mdme. Seidler-Wranitzki, aged seventy-eight, the 
last surviving vocalist who took part in the first re- 
presentation of “ Der Freischiitz.” 





We hear it is not the intention of the Board of 
Managers of the London Institution to fill up the 
vacancy occasioned by the decease of Mr. J. C. 
Brough, Mr. Lionel Brough’s brother, until after 
November, 





Gevaert, successor of Fétis, director of the Brus- 
sels Conservatoire, is occupied in arranging and pub- 
lishing a biography of musicians, a dictionary of 
music, and a manual of studies for the pupils under 
his direction. 





Herr Benedix has finished two new comedies, the 
first of which is in four acts, and is entitled ‘* Wei- 
bererziehung” (Female Education) ; the second is a 
short piece, with the title of ‘* Wiedergefunden” 
(Found Again). Both these new plays will shortly 
be performed at the Vienna Stadttheater, 





The late Miss Cornewall, aunt of the late minister 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis, who died at the ago 
of ninety-three, was a pupil of Dragonetti, who 
also died at the same age. She has bequeathed to 
Professor Ella, in testimony of her regard, a Cre- 
mona viola, a small Amati pattern, valued at one 
hundred guineas, 





The Prospectus of the Brixton Choral Society for 
the season 1872-3 is out. The following works will 
be performed during the Season:—Sir Michael 
Costa’s oratorio, “ Eli ;"" W. H. Cummings’s cantata, 
“The Fairy Ring ;” Handel’s serenata, “ Acis and 
Galatea ;" F. H. Cowen’s cantata, “ The Rose 
Maiden ;” Sir Julius Benedict’s cantata, ‘‘ Richard 
Ceur de Lion;” and Mendelssohn's oratorio, 
“ Elijah.” 





Some weeks since a project was set on foot in 
Olney for erecting a worthy memorial to the poet 
Cowper in the place where so many years of his life 
were spent, and in which he wrote his most admired 
poems. The memorial, it is proposed, should com- 
prise the erection in Olney of a public hall and a 
statue of the poet, and the formation of a public 
library. A local committee has been formed, local 
efforts have been successfully made to secure funds 
for the object, and an appeal is now made to the 
public at large for assistance in the undertaking. 





The Atheneum points out that the birthplace of 
Shakespeare at Stratford is not altogether free from 
the danger which recently so nearly lost us Canter- 
bury Cathedral. It would require no large spark 
falling through a crevice on very dry, and in some 
places decayed wood, to set the whole building in a 
short time in a blaze. Great precautions are taken, 
but no amount of care is always effectual against the 
acts of reckless and foolish people. A few days ago 
one of the visitors must needs strike a match for 
his cigar in one of the rooms, and was indignant at 
being remonstrated with. 





M. Gounod writes from Spa to the Gaulois to re- 
quest the contradiction of a rumour, long current in 





the French Press, that be has become a naturalised 
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Englishman. If he were not a Frenchman he would 
wish to be an Englishman, and he refers with pride 
and pleasure to the friendships and affections he 
has met with in England. But he has never for an 
instant entertained the idea of changing his nation- 
ality. He holds that a man may remain thoroughly 
French although he may choose to reside even for a 
long time in a foreign land. Handel lived thirty 
years in England for the greater glory of Germany, 
as Rossini did in France for tie glory of Italy. M. 
Gounod, fortified by these precedents, cannot un- 
derstand why French journalists should think it 
extraordinary that he should live in England. 





The accounts of the late Worcester Festival are 
now made up, and are more satisfactory than usual. 
The total receipts for tickets, &c., amounted to 
£4592, and, the expenditure having been previously 
announced, there remains a balance in hand of £670. 
This is wonderful for Worcester. A few years ago 
the balance generally was on the wrong side. When 
a surplus occurs the amount is usually invested in 
the Funds, and the interest from the sum so invested 
forms an item in the annual receipts for the widow 
and orphan charity. Besides the £670 the amount 
received at the door of the cathedral, with donations 
since added, is now nearly £1000. Ata final meeting 
of the stewards, Earl Beauchamp in the chair, thanks 
were voted to the hon. secretary, the Rev. T. Wheeler, 
and to the conductor, Mr. Done, 





Signor Arditi’s new Tarantelle was introduced by 
Madame Adelina Patti at Homburg last week in the 
lesson scene in ‘‘ I! Barbiere,” to the great delight 
of an operatic audience. The popular composer and 
conductor was present on the occasion, and came 
in for his share of the enthusiasm which prevailed. 
The Tarantelle is likely to become as popular as 
‘Tl Bacio,” the * Stirrup Cup,” and other favourite 
morceauz from the same pen. Amongst the operas 
lately performed at this fashionable watering place 
“* Esmeralda” has occupied a prominent position, 
supported by Madame Adelina Patti as tho Gipsy, 
and M. Verger as Claudio. Signor Campana’s opera 
was highly successful. The brilliant bolero created 
quite a furore, and the ‘ Romance” sung by Claudio, 
as well as other attractive numbers, was rapturously 
encored, 





A company is being formed to give Italian operas 
in St. George’s Theatre, St. George’s Hall, during 
the winter months. The committee is composed of 
influential amateurs desirous of seeing the pure 
Italian opera, both ancient and modern, represented 
without any extravagant spectacular effects, but, 
nevertheless, supported by first-rate artists. The 
direction of the musical arrangements has been 
entrusted to Signor Monari Rocca, an artist as well- 
known in London as abroad, and from whose talents 
and experience the most favourable results may be 
anticipated. Representations are to be given four 
times a week. The St. George’s Theatre has been 
provided with new scenery in anticipation of the 
projected series of performances, and the Italian 
Opera Company are about to erect several com- 
modious boxes. The 19th of November is spoken 
of as the opening night. 





Mdme. Rudersdorff recently sung at Oswego, 
New York, and the Advertiser of that city gave its 
critic rope to the following extent :— 


, To tell you how she sung would be impossible, 
but if one may compare an object of sight to one of 
sound, we would say that her voice is like a rocket, 
which from the first, bursts upon the sight with a 
magnificence that claims undivided attention, and 
in an instant carries your attention from earth to 
heaven, where it bursts into ten thousand orbs of 
glory that scintillate, each a separate gem upon the 
blue empyrean, and burn, each with a varied hue of 
beauty that at once distracts and commands atten- 
tion, until they burst into a fleecy trail of stars that 
floats down the vaulted sky softly and slowly, until 
the earth seems over-arched by a lace-work of fire, 
that drops earthward as it falls, growing thinner, 
finer until like the last expiring breath of a sigh it 
is lost in the evening air. 


We have not found so much beauty as this—no, not 
in analytical programs, 





A Paris writer is our authority for the following 
illustration of the rapidity with which Dumas the 
elder worked. The writer says that it was at his 
country villa, Monte Cristo, that Alex. Dumas 
wrote the majority of his later novels, and one of his 
best was composed under rather curious cireum- 
stances. He was asked one day at dinner how 
much time he would require to write a novel of 
four hundred pages. Seventy-two hours, answered 
Dumas. A wager was immediately proposed and 
accepted, viz., that at the end of seventy-two hours 
he could not complete a novel. Dumas called for 
pen and paper—four hundred pages were numbered 
out for him, and he began at the dinner-table. 
With the exception of a few hours’ repose he wrote 
incessantly, and before the time had expired, one of 
his most interesting novels, ‘ The Chevalier of 
Maison Rouge,” had received its finishing touch. 





The romantic adventures of Mr. Stanley have 
inspired the New York Commercial Advertiser with 
song, and the result is found in tho following 
touching lines on the parting between Dr. Living- 
stone and his young American friend :— 


From the shores of Tanganyika, 
From the Lualaba waters, 

From Wajowa and Mirambo, 
Wanyamyembe and Ujiji, 

Also Unyanyembe, 

And the mighty Thingumbobbe, 
Come the sounds of bitter sighing, 
Comes a voice of utter sadness, 

And **O dearing’”’ and ‘*O my-ing,”’ 
Ay, and nary note of gladness ; 

For they’ve gone, and went, and parted 
Separated, broken-hearted, 

And they'll never meet no more 
This side of fair Jordan’s shore, 
For those happy days are o’er ; 

And anent their sad adieu 

Breaks the natives’ wild boohoo ! 
Boohoo! Boohoo! 


** Rabagas,” after a run of more than two hundred 
nights, is at length out of the bills of the Vaudeville, 
and last night a new piece, heralded with the usual 
amount of puffing, called ‘ L’Arlesienne,” was 
brought out in its place. There is something taking 
in the title, because Arles girls are supposed to be 
very pretty, and onee were so; but the type has 
terribly fallen off since railways have changed the 
elements of what was for centuries an almost purely 
Greek race. But the peculiarity of this play, the 


| author of which is M. Daudet, is that the heroine 


does not appear upon the stage. The drama is 
founded upon a fewilleton, the theme of which was 
an ingenuous youth falling in love with an Arlaise, 
and committing suicide because he found out she 
was a strumpet. The story, as dramatiscd, con- 
cludes with a marriage instead of a death. In spite 
of all the machinery always put forward to ensure 
the success of a first night, the performance was a 
dead failure. The audience was composed princi- 
pally of actresses and a bevy of Bonapartists. 

The Soir announces the recent death of Prince 
Galitzin, a composer whose name and works are not 
unknown in this country. Prince Galitzin was a 
member of one of the oldest and most aristocratic 
families of Russia, which at various periods has 
furnished ministers, ambassadors, generals, and 
field marshals to the public service. One of his 
ancestors, Prince Boris, was tutor to Peter the Great. 
Prince George Galitzin, the subject of this notice, 
gave up all his opportunities of political or military 
distinction to follow his natural inclination for 
music. His chief efforts have been to popularize 
Russian national music, and his numerous composi- 
tions, which have been performed in all the prin- 
cipal cities of both hemispheres by a choir selected 
and conducted by the Prince himself, have made 
that peculiar style of melody familiar to the public of 
all countries. That choir, to the formation of which 
he devoted the best part of his life and his entire 
fortune, has long been famous, and may almost be 
said to form one of the curiosities of Russia. 








M. Victor Hugo has been writing some of those 
delightful paradoxes of his in a letter to the Peace 
Congress at Lugano, M, Hugo ig always unequalled 








LL 


at those aphorisms which have no precise meaning, 
and this time he surpasses himself. This is his 
prophecy of the future of the world, guided by the 
unerring wisdom of Trance. 

We shall have the great United States of Europe, 
which will crown the Old World as tiie United 
States of America do the New. We shall have the 
spirit of conquest transformed into the spirit of dis- 
covery; we shall have the generous brotherhood of 
nations instead of the ferocious brotherhood of 
emperors; we shall have a country without fron- 
tiers; a budget without parisitism, commerce with- 
out custom duties, circulation without barriers, 
education without brutalism, youth without the 
barracks, courage without fighting, justice without 
the scaffold, life without murder, the forest without 
the tiger, the plough without the sword, speech 
without the gag, conscience without fetters, the 
truth without dogma, God without priests, Heaven 
without hell, love without hatred. The frightful 
ligature of civilisation will be undone; the fearful 
isthmus which separates the two seas, humanity 
and felicity, will be cut. There will be over tho 
world a flood of light. And what is all this light ? 
It is liberty. And what is all this liberty? It is 
peace. 

The conclusion reminds us of a master of cloquenco 
nearer home. In matter and style it closely re- 
sembles the immortal Chadband. 





From Boston we hear that the Globe Theatre is 
being put in order for the coming season. | The 
family boxes are being removed to make way for 
more orchestra stalls. After a brief season of Lydia 
Thompson's cheap show, commencing Oct. 16th, the 
regular dramatic season will begin. The Museum 
has opened its thirtieth dramatic season in a blaze 
of glory; everything is new and elegant. Tho 
standard comedies aro being admirably presented. 
The “ Red Pocket Book” startles the patrons of tho 
Boston. A new theatre at the junction of Berkeley 
and Appleton streets is among the events spoken of 
as probable. Concerning the future of the Coliseum 
woe learn that the projected Lottery has been 
abandoned. Lotteries are opposed to law, yet tho 
illegal scheme was advocated by many of the Boston 
newspapers. ‘It is certainly a remarkable phrase 
of journalism,” says Dexter Smith’s Paper with 
natural indignation, ‘* when editors—who should be 
the guardians and protectors of law and order— 
strongly urge the breaking of laws, and ridicule 
those who would maintain them! The Jubileo 
committee, cautioned by the unmistakeable evidences 
of public opinion, which in this instance has been 
much more powerful than the voice of the press, 
took legal advice, and the result has been a complete 
abandonment of the unlawful enterprise.” It is 
now proposed to give Mr. Gilmore a benefit about 
the 10th of Oct. We trust that it will be such a 
tribute as will attest the gratitude of our citizens 
towards the projector of the Jubilee, who is certainly 
not responsible for tho mismanagement which 
resulted in its financial failure. 


Mr. John Baum complains that the efforts to de- 
prive him of a dancing license at Cremorne are to be 
renewed this year. ‘An examination,” he says, * of 
the formidable list of names attached to a memorial 
proved that fully half of their owners lived in the 
Fulhdm and Brompton roads, and therefore not 
within sight or hearing of Cremorne; but no matter, 
the signatures would tell against my property, and 
therefore they were obtained. But is this mode of 
action worthy the support of a Canon of the Church 
and of the former respected name of Veitch? Allow 
me, in conclusion, to say that three years ago I took 
this property licensed. I laid out very large sums 
of money to adapt it to the greater comfort and con- 
venience of the public. I have put on greater per- 
formances than ever were placed before the visitors 
by my predecessors. I established a private polico 
force, whose sole duty was to preserve order in the 
gardens and at the entrances. I have kept faith 
with the public and have never offended against the 
law in any matter or thing, and yet because a Canon 
lives near me and a town has been built round 
Cremorne my property is held responsible for all the 
annoyances that occur in that town or neighbour- 
hood.” Mr. John Baum’s case is undoubtedly hard, 


for he inyested money in what he had eyery reason 
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tol is permanent property not incompatible 
with the spirit of the time Within the last three 
ver Government has developed paternal 
] ivities, and magistrates are equally regardful of 
our ‘loves and comforts” as of our morals. Canon 
Cromwell dislike hearing the bombardment of 
Strasburg, and some other Chelseaman had hi 
encumber frame broken by an obus. Therefore as 
Mr. Banum’s firewor make a noise and break glass 
What more natural than to stop Mr. Baum's dancing 
which does neither? This is logie as practised at 
Clerkenwell: Mr. Baum may not see it, but it is 
ob us to the mind of licensing magistrates 
In celebration of the recent anniversary of the | 
entry of the Italian troops into Rome one of the 
ceremonies was the formal installation of a little wolf 


in lodgings prepared for its reception in the narrow | 
trip of rden skirting the aseent to the Capitol. 
The fate of this little animal is rather singular. 
About three months ago a countryman lighted near 
Tivoli upon a litter of wolf enbs, and at once brought 
his prize to Rome, where a price i till paid for 
‘ volf | n The man received his 
mot nel ft ‘fo the usual practice, 
procecded ] ter the poor little beasts. Tive 
had ly | l, and the sixth was about | 
tof their wake, when one of the town eotineil, | 
h Ktenezzi, Who happened to be passing that 
way, took pity on the little creature, caused its life 
to be spared, and afterwards, struck probably by 


the quaint coincidence which had brought about a 
, of the legend of the foundation 
ed that Master Isegrim should be 


reversal, as it were 
of Rome, prop 


iulopted by the city, and lodged near the Capitol, 
in memory of the deserts of his celebrated female 
ancestor. The little fellow, who is as gentle as a 
dog, seems quite satisfied with this arrangement, | 
and well he may be, for he is lodged like a prince, 


with a grotto made of rockwork, into which he ean 
retire whenever he desires to pass a few hours in 
atriet privacy, a front parlour where he ean bask 
in the sun and gaze his fill upon the outer world, 
and a little stream of running water, at which to 
tlauke his thirst. The little wolf of the Capitol is 
the lion of the day, and aecepts his position with the 
calm serenity of one who feels that he is receiving 
his due, but no more. 





COLLEGIATE OR CONGREGATIONAL. 

The grand annual gathering of the discontented, 
having for its object the speedy hurling down ef 
the National Church, came off on ‘Tuesday last in 
the Exchange Rooms, at Birmingham. ‘The con- 
as they came on the 
platform, manifested a downcast and woe-begone 


spirators, one and all, 


look, and the chief agitator appeared the most pro- 
minent hypochondriac. It was no longer “ war 
to the knife’’—the chairman wished the church 
“God speed,” the secretary admitted that in 
public opinion the party had been crushed, Mr. 
Miall was greeted with the ery of ‘‘ extinguished,” 
and the issue of the demonstration was this— 
wait; pray, hope, and petition Parliament. 

Very good, But these pious persons took the 
utmost precautions not to allude to the power that 
had been used to oppose their machinations, 
and that had victoriously driven them from the 
field. Not a word was said of the joy of song, 
not a syllable of the life of a co-operative 
service ; especial care was employed to avoid all 
reference to common work in worship. The 
Noncomformist goes to chapel to hear a prayer, 
listen to a preachment, and sing a hymn. The 
National Churchman goes to church to work 
through his labour of love. ‘The latter is as 
important a personage in these days as the 
precentor or minister. He has some hundred 
replies to join in with, some hundred responses 
to sing in the shape of versicles, suffrages, 
psalms, Amens, Kyrie Eleisons, together with 
hymns and anthems, Glorias and Laus Deo. The 
church is full of song, all bright and resonant 
with melody, the congregation hard at work, no 


thought of the miserable bondage of Christianity 
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or the merciless hard-heartedness of the State. 
|The incurions but happy churchman pays his 
| penny, takes his psalter, sings his best, gets into 
ja great state of effervescence, enlarges his heart, 
| and becomes full of pity for his misled and almost 
| demoralised, fanatical neighbour the congrega- 
|tionalist. The children of England, the young 


| men of the country, the maidens their sisters, the 


,| fatherhood and motherhood spread over the length 


| and breadth of the land have fairly sung down Mr: 
| Miall and his Confraternity of Destructives, and 
raves about ‘chronic civil war,” 
“poisoning of social life,” ‘retarding religion,” 
|« deteriorating Christianity,” fathers, mothers, 
_sons, and daughters, after the old fashion, set up a 
|psalm, and chant all prating of this kind into a 
| death-like silence. The congregational choirs of 
the Church of England have destroyed ‘“ the 
Liberation Society,’ whose members declare 
themselves to be like the cake of Ephraim, done 
on one side, and being upturned, waiting to be 
done on the other. They may wait; the black 


{when he 


| look of the done side will never have its match on 


the other. Church song has gained the victory: 


unnatural selection, and their members do not 
stick together from any friendly or sympathetic 
characteristics. Bad harmonies will not travel 
in a cathedral, and half the psalm passes away 
before the best-informed amateur fairly masters 
the ill-shaped foundling. ‘The ordinary wor- 
shipper, who has only a common-sense knowledge 
of the commonly known and popular chants, is 
beaten off—his mouth is shut. This state of 
things is a huge grievance. Better would it be to 
return to the old custom—the college inside the 
choir, the gates locked, and the foreigners stand- 
ing in the nave as mere listeners. In this 
way the service was at least interesting, and 
generaily well done. In the present mode it is 
not of any interest, and certainly far from being 
well performed. But the real wrong is this—tho 
service pretends to be congregational, when it is 
not so. It offers inducements for the people to 
come to the service, and at the same time pre- 
sents insurmountable obstacles to their joining in 
the worship. The people in these days want to 
go to church, they desire to be at the worship, to 





take part in it. They will go where they like the 


jand the children of England are not likely to be music, and where they can take a part init. Let 


deprived of their birth-right—a high road for|the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s Cathedral 


them into the house of God, a prayer to sing, a 
psalm,.to chant, without money and without price. 


| Thewhole scheme of these anti-Christian liberators 


is directed against the liberties and rights of the 
English boy. The ery is “ keep the boy out of the 
| free church, don’t let him sing, stop his chanting, 

let him have no worship but what he can pay for, 
|never mind the fact that he is the self renewal, 
| the representative of one who gave up his land 
|and erected the temple for God’s worship for 





}ever; rob the founder through his successor and 
|representative—the child. But the temple was 
built for song, it has been restored to its pristine 
}use and intention, and the cry of the unhappy 
destructive is futile and powerless. 

Although Church song has been thus irre- 
sistible, and carrying all before it, still much of 
its might and influence is in abeyance; it must 
be used controversially, and as thoroughly repre- 
sented in our high churches as in the parish 
churches. We have no desire to get rid of the 
collegiate service in the cathedral; but much may 
be said against an order of musical service which 
is neither congregational nor collegiate, and which 
has a seeming profession of general co-operation, 
and yet altogether wanting in the elements of 
popular song. For example, let us refer to the 
services in the Cathedral of St. Paul, our great 
church in our great city of London. The choir- 
men and corporation of Dean and Canons, Minor 
Canons and singing men, are brought out from 
the choir and placed closo9 to the dome, the organ 
is just over their heads, and the congregation is 
disposed under the dome immediately facing the 
Why is this move made? That the 
people may hear the better? Certainly not; for 
all intelligible hearing has been destroyed by the 
new arrangement, and nothing remains now but 
to create a real congregational service. The re- 
sponses are beyond measure feeble and tame, the 
psalm chanting totally unintelligible, nothing is 
done to stimulate the people or strengthen the 
song of the college. The indiscretion of the re- 
moval tempers down all zeal on the part of the 
congregation, which on the Sunday mornings 
numbers some six hundred persons, who bravely 
endeavour to participate in this most unsatisfac- 
tory phenomenon of a cathedral choral service 
neither collegiate nor congregational. The com- 
mencement of the service exhibits a kind of 
choral engineering—the mechanism of the Intone 
being carried through with considerable skill and 
precision, but at a rate of movement which the 
people reject, and this portion of the service is a 
failure; for the people can intone, they can say the 
\ Confession and the Paternoster in one sound as an 
act of common worship, but this development of 
the intone is a huge mistake, and the people de- 
cline to join in and remain silent. We live in the 


collegians. 





epoch of new chants, concocted on the principle of 


present a service that the citizens of London 
recognise and sympathise with, a service they 
can sing and delight in, this will lead in a very 
short time to a congregation of some five 
thousand persons, and a resonant jubilancy of 
response and chant to which London is at 
present an utter stranger. No church is so 
popular as St. Paul’s Cathedral, and considering 
its status and size no church offers so little attrac- 
tion. Theserviceis not artistic, it is not properly 
collegiate, it is very far from being congre- 
gational. In the anthem and in the office for the 
Holy Communion the door is open for high class 
composition, and here the artistic capabilities of 
the choir may have full scope. Here the people 
from the necessity of the case are listeners. The 
anthem is the emanation from the composer, and in 
it may be traced his character, his faith, his sense 
of worship, and the artistic means in his possession 
and command for impressing all these emotions 
on the hearts of his hearers. All this remains, 
but the singing of the anthem is a passing action, 
an effect which ceases when the action is perfected. 
It demands the conjoint action of the choir, and 
its true life depends upon the right functions of 
this organized body of vocalists. The indifference 
of one, the carelessness of another, the ill temper 
of a third, may utterly mar the feeling of the 
composer, and deprive the congregation of all 
sympathy with the great thoughts of a great 
artist. The people possess the capacity to 
receive, the choir by its negligence or want of 
rehearsal render this capacity of no use. The 
Eucharistical music we scarcely need remark 
should be great and refined, and if not so, if 
less than this, there is no reason why the congre- 
gation should be debarred from joining, and music 
of less responsibility might be selected with a view 
to their co-operation. There is no portion of the 
service in which the people take greater 





interest than that of the chanting of the Te 
Deum and Jubilate. It was the great cause 
‘of quarrel in the times of Edward the Sixth 
|—the choir claiming it for themselves, tho 
| congregation determining to partake in its 
singing. Many a time in the Chapel Royal 
was there a scene of confusion at the end of the 
Lesson, the choir starting their song and the con- 
gregation bursting forth with theirs. Upon high 
days it might be well to use a festival form to this 
glorious old hymn, but for common Sundays and 
ordinary days the ancient practice of a congrega- 
tional use is the one most liked by the people and 
best calculated to draw them into the church, 
Nothing would be lost by thus popularising the 
cathedral service; it would be areturn to old ways, 
and tend to raise the character of that portion of 
the service devolving solely upon the choir. 

The strongest defence for the upholding of the 
cathedral is that of the number of its attendants 
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for worship, and the love they express and enter- 
tain for its services. If the people thus manifest 
their affection for its status and order of service, 
the malice and spite of the foiled Liberationists 
will prove harmless, and simply excite a smile. 
But the present system claims no regard and 
secures no affection. There is no justice in 
pretending to offer a congregational service and 
yet substituting a semi-artistic celebration in 
which none join and few are interested. The real 
point for consideration is, how can the interests of 


the Church be best strengthened and the people | 


induced to attend the cathedral services? Give 
them the opportunity to join in the simple things 
of music and to listen to the beautiful things in 
music. This is appealing to their moral sense 
and to their duty as Christians. This is the right 
union of the collegiate with the congregational 
service, and such as the heart of the nation will 
approve. 

Dr. Tait, our Archbishop, doubts if ‘the ex- 
quisite music” he hears in cathedrals be ‘ con- 
ducive to devotion.” The very existence of the 
doubt proves that the music is neither exquisite 
nor devotional. In seeking to amend cathedral 
services the Archbishop has forgotten the con- 
gregation. 





COMFORT FOR THE UNACTED. 





A curious statement has appeared in a morning 
contemporary anent the productions of Sir Charles 
Young al instar of Mr. Edward Hastings. It will 
be remembered that the baronet’s dramas of 
‘* Shadows”? and ‘Charms’? were once or twice 
brought out at morning performances, but the ex- 
periment was not continued. Mr. Hastings, the 
theatrical agent, states this week that these pieces 
‘‘were produced at my sole cost as a commercial 
speculation, with which I have no reason to be 
satisfied.” 

Now we would fain have a little further informa- 
tion on this point—not out of barren curiosity, but 
because we seem to be on the brink of a most 
comforting discovery, if facts are only really as 
cheering as they appear on the surface. Does Mr. 
Hastings really assert without mental reservation or 
double-meaning that a single performance—or even 
two performances—of a five-act drama, “ pays” as a 
commercial speculation? Of course it may pay—or 
at least may afford him satisfaction (commercial 
satisfaction, not moral) by side-issues. It may 
advertise his agency and induce swarms of the 
unacted and unread to register themselves at his 
office. It may even carry him through without loss, 
supposing he gives nothing to the author, obtains 
the gratuitous use of a theatre, and induces the 
principal actors to play as for a benefit performance 
—he being a professional confrzre. In that case 
only the gas, the manual labour, the advertising, 
and one or two incidental expenses remain, which 
the money taken at the door may cover. But 
this sort of ‘*commercial speculation” could 
hardly be extended into a system, because it 
proceeds on the principle of ‘getting some- 
thing for nothing” which is opposed to commercia] 
practice. Supposing on the contrary that Mr. 
Hastings’s venture was really such a venture as 
managers habitually make—that he paid all round— 
paid rent, author, actors, musicians, scene-shifters, 
and stood only to cover himself with the produce of 
tickets and seats, and still ‘‘ had no reason to be 
dissatisfied ”\—why such a golden vista opens up to 
the tribe of the unproduced, that words fail to con- 
vey the hopes that rise. A single morning perform- 
ance suffices to float them on that flood tide which 
leads on to fortune. Theatres are to be always had 
in the morning, so that their little cruse of oil is 
inexhaustible. If one morning performance brings 
gain, a week of performance must multiply the gain 
sixfold. It is true the first result may be 0; and 
that six noughts are still nought, is a primary 
maxim of arithmetic. And while one nought may 
possibly afford a speculator ‘no reason to be dis- 
satisfied,” his absence of dissatisfaction may perhaps 
decrease in inyerse proportion as the noughts in- 











crease. So that Mr. Hastings may have on 
strict truth, and still the prospect be uncomforting. 
Therefore we implore him to throw more light on the 
matter. Js there hope (in the ordinary course of 
business) for the great Unacted from one morning! 
performance ?--or even two?—or going the length | 
of three? Is Mr. Hastings a richer, as well as a 
better man for the production of “ Charms” ? Does | 
Sir Charles Young owe to “ Shadows” his present | 
satisfactory position as a dramatist? We grant that | 
there is moral satisfaction derivable from all gen- | 
erous actions and from all great works of art. We 
grant that a peace has flowed over the soul of Mr. | 
Hastings ever since ** Shadows” and * Charms” | 
were produced at the morning performances; and} 
that from internal labourings during the ineubation | 
of those plays, arose in Sir Charles that yearning | 
to reform the drama which has since blossomed in | 
development. But these are psychological results 
apart from the commercial aspect, and it is the bare 
pecuniary results that we would fain know moré 
about. We conjure Mr. Hastings to tell us whether 
there is any prospect of eeménting his fortunes by 
sending his five-act dramas for morning perform- 
ance? We urge him to reply—entreat him in the 
name and for the sake of the whole tribe of Vellere! 





THE MISSION OF THE ALBERT HALL. 


lof Mr. William Carter. 





The present policy of the Albert Hall authorities is 
not altogether calculated to stimulate those fond 
spirits who see good for art only in corporate en- 
terprise. Music under the wings of the State—or, 
failing the State, a big and powerful company—is a 
favourite theme with many estimable well-wishers 
to the cause. How can art flourish on English soil? 
they are wont to cry; in England where nothing is 
done by the Government, and where we are depen- 
dent on the caprice or the rash hopes of individuals 
for the hearing of any masterpiece at all? Give us 
a State support, they say, such as is accorded in 
France, Germany, Italy—any country save this 
wretched home of indifferentism—and you shall see 
art placed for the first time in Britain on its own 
appropriate pedestal. 

Well—we have not yet arrived at official subven- 
tion of art by the State, but we have got its nearest 
substitute-—official recognition. We have a grand 
building started by the surplus from a wonderfully 
successful national undertaking ; we have a semi- 
Court-government of this building, and as much 
national prestige surrounding it as is possible with- 
out its being actually placed under the control of a 
Government office. This quasi-oflicial establishment 
is the Royal Albert Hall of Arts and Sciences—a 
sounding name for an enterprise which has yet no 
association at all with the sciences, and is actively 
connected only with one of the arts—namely music 
—in so far as various concerts are given there. 
Now what is the Albert Hall doing for music? Has 
any benefit been conferred by its proceedings, 
either on the cause or its professors. The 
Albert Hall authorities with their ridiculous cheap 
concerts have succeeded in attracting people who 
were, wont to pay fair prices for their musical 
enjoyment, and have not succeeded in popularising 
the concerts in any wide sense. That is what they 
have done for the cause. They have further rendered 
competition hopeless, and have spoilt the campaign 
of many worthy speculators, without substituting 
better all-round fare. For the area of the Hall is 
serviceable only in choral singing: excellence of de- 
tail is all but unattainable. This is what the Albert 
Hall has done for the professors. The so-called 
Popular Concerts have been sounding brass and tink- 
ling cymbals —dragging down the commercial value of 
music, without extending its popularity. As to the 
recent larger performances, they would be respect- 
able if put forward as ordinary concerts, but they 
solicit ridicule by pretending to be Festivals. If these 
are Festivals, the Winter Saturday afternoon per 
formances at the Crystal Palace deserve the title 
of Jubilee. There is however a certain fitness of 
things about the Albert Hall that its vocabulary, 
like its area, should be big. 

What is the Albert Hall doing for instrumental 





music. Who aro its organists—not its accredited 


player, but the gentleman that performs? The 
accredited organist is Mr. Best, and we should 
like to be informed when Mr. Best officiates. 
We should also like to be informed as to the 
qualifications which entitle volunteering organists 
to be allowed to fill Mr. Best’s place. 
loft an open borough or a close one ? 


Is the organ 
It would ap- 
pear to be closed to men of recognised status, but to 
welcome chance comers with a more than Arabian 
hospitality. The prospect of coming works at the 
Albert Hall, is made luminous, we see, by the name 
How many works of Mr. 
Carter's will be done during the fortheoming term 
we do not know; no doubt they will all have the 
permanent merit of “Placida, or the Christian 
Martyr.” In fact the race of Christian Martyrs 
will be perpetuated, musically speaking, at the 
Albert Hall. Still we hope Mr. Carter will not bo a 
solitary sun. 

Lastly, about the financial future of the Albert 
Hall. What supports it, and how long is the support 
likely to be continued? What started it, we know , 
but it is in the nature of resources to diminish 
unless supplies are kept up in the ordinary working 
of an enterprise. Does the Albert Hall pay, in the 
usual course; or is it eating up its capital? An 
authoritative statement on this point would ‘be 
comforting. Otherwise one is driven to the dismal 
anticipation that the Albert Hall, after eating up all 
smaller enterprises, will itself expire—though not of 
repletion; or will come to the depressing state of 
the Boston Coliseum, perchance to be raffled for, 
perchance to fall into decay like the unhappy 
building in Regent's Park. 





THE TEACHING OF THE FUTURE,.—VIII. 
(Continued.) 


To tne Eprror. 

Sirn,—Having this octave, tho second thing that 
strikes me is, that however much people may regard 
one as the same note as the other these sounds are 
for all that eternally different, as can be felt when 
they are disconnected, consequently we come to this 
—colour may be compared to a circle but sound 
solely to an inclined plane, and we, of perfect 
instruments, hew our steps therein with the utter- 
most minuteness of gradation. Now having these 
two notes, which in a psychological sense have tho 
greater affinity of any notes when heard simul- 
taneously, we have abstracted from above them the 
intermediate tones, and crammed these tones in 
between the two extremes—we have massed tho 
power of producing harmonics for the sake of a scale. 
But in sober seriousness we have not done this for 
the sake of simultaneous but for successive use. 
(Put your hand down on all the notes between, in- 
clusive of the two outside ones’ and see what a pretty 
jumble arises!) We have, I say, massed these not 
for simultaneous but for successive contrast, and 
the mistake, as it seems to me, of our scale is just 
making those two notes which are nearly identical, 
the outside ones; for our scale implies, at least in 
degree, perfect harmony of the whole on account 
of the repose generated by the outside. Besides, 
on what we term the “leading” note, there is 
perceptible the force of attraction, while in all the 
other notes, taken singly in succession, no such 
force exists. 





€ =) 
when isolated is a perfect fifth for the matter of 


that (y—S— . This was termed tho independent 


—a— 
or firm interval, and for this reason: While tho 
interval of the octave sounds complete and firm 
because the nervous sensation is so nearly alike 
from each note that it cannot become nearer and 
therefore is stable, so this fifth, on the contrary, is 
firm, complete, and whole because it is impossible for 
the stimuli to be more equally divided in antagonism 
than two is to three. Here possibly we find 
in sound a principle similar to that in magnetism 
we know the action of magnets upon 
other consists in repulsion between 


each 
poles of 


the same name and attraction between poles 
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12 
of an te 1 The spontaneous interva 
of the octave is fixed l 1 it cannot get 
any closer together, i n interval of perfect 
] the ¢ I ed so because it cannot 
get further apart, it is an interval of perfect differ- 
ence. Between the two all kinds of discords and 
concords may exist. Nowunless the distance between 
two notes sounding together be one of these, per 
fect liken or perfectly balanced antagonism, 
t ] l nd th mathematical proportions a 
force at work, in part physically, in part mentally, 


cither to repel or attract—to repel as the magnet 
fly one from the other, to attract as a lesser bubble 


] ab orbed 


drifis towards a greater, until it become 
therein. Sound an octave, or a fifth! in thes 
there will be found a something vastly other than 
the union of a third, afourth, or asixth! Take the 


fifth, it is complete and fixed, and seem to strike 
tho mind like a two-pronged fork plunged into a dish 
of peas; try other intervals, there will be founda 
fretful force which says ‘come here,” ‘ go the re.” 


Whi is this? and moreoy 
occur where they do ? a seale 
pix full tones in d of five and two halves? Be 
causo there i 


er why do the semitones 


Vly do we not use as 


an eternal relationship between hori 
zontal and vertical, between melody and harmony, 
which cannot be ignored, but which we have in part 
ignored, so that of necessity we have drifted into 
false theories, and lost in great part our power 
of writing music. Alas! between the musical melo- 
dist and the musical harmonist, there is “ eternal 
war,” where there should reign but peace and con- 
cord. The truth is thi Ifere is the basis of all 





—f).— 
melody, as I gave b fore, ] ty | = — ~ 
so eos a ie a 
This is a natural result from vital foree expending 
itself, and it is deduced from observations on infant 
voices. ‘The principle of attraction acts on the F 


from the C. The same repeated with F for base 
r,s } } -) a ail 
3 rc re ” ne 


e 

forco of form, and we get the principle of re 
petition in having two series alike. 
note which ha 


IIcre we see the old 


The only 
a dual foree is F, it belongs to both 
series: thisthen is the centre of attraction. The 
fame principle starting from G will give us two 
moro tetrachords ; the only noto which has a dual 
force here is C; that then becomes the centre of 
attraction in this duplicate series. Again we seo a 
principle of repetition, but with life in it instead of 
death, a principle of two forms alike acting upon 
with each other. Hence I infer that if we must 
‘ale, this form of mine, radiating from a 
centre, is the true one, and that a series of notes, 


have nh 


une qually distributed between two fixed points is the 
false one, The accepted scale is only a compound 
of two of mine with the repetition notes cut off; 
but mine has this truth which the other has not— 
it introduces and accounts for the flattened seventh, 
which we know is a natural product from a string, 
while the aecepted scale ignores it. People assume 
they know the natural scale, but failing better 
pro {I ad ny the pre miss. 


=" annstanemmeainasatiaien 
Test what has been advanced: (1T¥ 5-9? 
e) = a— 


The second fifth 


pre B10 § 


really perfect, but the first im- 
o carries the foree of attraction along with 
it (F and B flat, C and F, F and C virtually inter- 
changing their magnetic force) that the principle of re 
pulsion is most active on the B making it sound sharp 
and imperfect, just as the eye, weary with gazing at 
a brilliant colour sees for some time the complemen- 
tary colour when looking solely on white. Thus 
we see the exact analogy between colour and sound: 
in the simultaneous perception of two sounds it is 
possible that they may be so placed not only to each 
other but to other sounds preceding them that one 
may appear sharper the other flatter than each is. 
If this be so it entails upon composers alittle deeper 
knowledge than the accepted theories on harmony 
afford. Moreover we shall find that an examination 
of the writings of our old masters will show that 
hey acted upon this principle whether they con- 


sciously perceived it or not, (Analyse Handel's 
“ Dead March in Saul.’’) 

Iam not sure but what this mental colouring of 
the seventh is considerably modified by the mode of 
approach to the chord in which it is used. 

It may be said the principle of succession exists 
in our “ resolutions,” but that is only getting to the 
next chord in the easiest manner, and is just similar 
to comparing a man who ‘ knows his moves” to 
a chess player who starls with a determined plan 
and sees six moves ahead. 

What I wish principally to show is, that the 
conditions of all pertaining to this world, order and 
disorder, are also conditions of music, a constant 
war existing between conflicting forces, this in 
order to hereafter show what forces. are capable 
of employment in expression. Again, there 
may be a refraction of foree by melody acting 
upon harmony ;—notice the impression created by 


#, ry 
. ‘ wf 

Gounod's favourite "5 5. Moreover, one man’s 
s 8 


mind clings to the relic of an impression with the 
tenacity of a bull-dog, and tinges much the present 
by the past; another's may be mostly lost in imme- 
diate impressions 80 tinges less ; this too is a matter 
for research. 

To read at sight it is of great assistance to perecive 
the relative character of distances. The Tonic Sol- 
faists have tried to teach this, and very great credit 
is due to them, but they are only surface workers at 
present; they are not half deep enough. This is 
the way to learn to read: There is one perfect dis- 
tance of similarity—an octave ; there is one perfect 
distance of antagonism—a fifth. These are fixed; to 
move one is to move the other: and round these all 
other intervals like satellites revolve, Then the 
basis of reading at sight is to fix a fifth in our 
heads and hold it there for very life. This plan 
answers to the ‘movable Do,’* but is much 
simpler ; we can change our base twice as often. All 
the rest is easy, if once the two poles are known we 
can read from them : the basis of the first tetrachord 
holds the intervals of the second, third, or fourth in 
a clear relationship ; and the sixth is as the second, 





| are only surface-workers ? 


| thoughtlessly accepted our so-called scale as a 


cea BOM) fundamental principle in music, while perceiving the 
their surroundings in the same mode, but conflicting | 


only from the opposite base of another tetrachord. 
| A man who troubles about a scale when reading is 
just like a charity school-boy having to go through 
| his multiplication table in order to find the result 
of any two numbers multiplied. 

It may be asked, how do I know the Sol-faists 
Because they have 


character of relationship of note to note. Now this 
perception must land a man at the tetrachord, because 
it forees him to find out the reason why, and he 
is immediately brought face to face with the asser- 
tion, a seale is ‘‘ a succession of two tones, a semitone, 
three tones, and a semitone.” Mr Curwen has not 
tried to account for the unequal division, but has 
tried to force names for mental effects to each of the 
intervals in our present scale. ‘ We speak of the 


’ 


to illustrate this bars thirty, thirty-one, and part of 
bar thirty-two of ‘* The Trumpet’s loud clangour.” 





hope to grapple with the subtle laws that Nature’s 
self has fixed. 

The observance of our scale—a set of condensed 
harmonics placed as prisoners between two sentinels 
—have crushed out in part the soul of music, 
whereas the right conclusions in sound must be 
made between the dispersed harmonics generated by 
a string, under various conditions, and the natural 
unconscious tendency observed in a true-trained 
voice; for Nature often says ‘this shall be so,” in 
spite of what we will. I know our modern theorists 
may say, ‘* We take the highest harmonics from an 
assumed fundamental tone too deep for us to hear ;’’ 
but I impale them on the dilemma that before 
harmonies approach so near as to run in full tones 
a flattened seventh has been generated; where is 
it? Wagner has taken as the minimum perfect 
representation of music a spontaneous harmonic 
chord. We have gone deeper still, and taken the 
relative to white light, one perfect and pure tone 
as combining all natural harmonics. The effect of 
our fallibility as mortals is seen in the fact that 
while the Italian composer, Mr. Haweis’s senti- 
mentalist, has known little that is right, the 
German composer, Mr. H.’s realist, has known 
much that is wrong. 

It will ultimately be found that not only, as Fétis 
says, *‘ whatever may be the principal key chosen by 
the author of a piece of music, several others are 
grouped about it, in such a manner as to have much 
analogy with it,” but that there cannot exist any 
chord beyond the one called the common chord of 
the tonic without the influence, greater or lesser as 
the case may be, of attraction and repulsion from 
other bases influencing the present mental impres- 
sion. Then to finish with definitions: an absolute 
concord, octave or fifth, is the result of an equal dis- 
tribution of forces; a common concord, third, 
fourth, sixth, is the result of conflicting forces 
unequally distributed from two centres of gravity, 
poising in part the impression yet generating a feel- 
ing of unrest. -Whether major or minor the interval 
is dependent on the proportion in the excess of at- 
traction of one point over another. A discord is the 
result of the principle of dispersion from one centre 
acting in unison with the principle of accumulation 
from the other. 

It may seem presumptuous for me to enter into the 
field wherein is found the fount of song, especially 
soas an accomplished leader in the musical world 
once said in my presence, ‘a singing-master is a 
man who cannot get his living by teaching the 
piano ;”’ which is often too sorrowfully true. But 
what I have advanced will serve my after purpose, 
will give the cue to others where their search should 
be, and will show that I at least, in this fearful age 
of ignorance and conceit, have tried, and would 
induce others, to step into that bitter Valley of 
Humiliation which made our greatest man but feel 
as a child gathering’ shells on the vast sea-shore.— 
I am, Sir, truly yours, 

Cuantes Lunn. 

Edgbaston, October 1st, 1872. 








Tue AtnamBra Company (Limirep).—The 
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——— of re as rousing ;” and Mr. Curwen gives 
| He did not see that this was simply a transfer of our 
| 
\ 


sixth half-yearly general meeting of this company 


old friend 2: 3, the passage is virtually in our key | was held on Friday, at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
Sige 4 = shy. ~ | H. E. Ormerod, Esq., inthe chair. ‘The report for 
lof A. (Compare like passage in “Sound an| : “ 


alarm,*’) 

Thus it will be seen I hold present impressions 
are modified by past impressions, and that ideas 
(prospective impressions) may cause a modification 
too: **Past actions, sensations, thoughts, or emo- 
tions are recalled more easily when associated, 
either through contiguity or similarity, with more 
than one present object or impression.” (Bain.) 
Then we shall find from this a harmony of single and 
of compound succession; and further, we shall find 
that for a man to understand music in its true instead 
of in its fictitious state, he. must think in sound 
apart from all mechanism—for there are no such 
things as black and white notes in our auricular im- 
pressions,—and until he sees musie so, he cannot 








* Did it ever strike the reader that the Tonic Bol-fa 
method might but does not teach reading at sight! They 
sol-fa their melody and then transfer the relic while still in 


the half-year ending 30th June stated that the 
number of visitors to the building during that 
period had been 305,187, as against 320,303 in the 
corresponding period of 1871; that the gross 
receipts had been £30,885 6s. 10d., and the gross 
expenditure £28,162 13s 9d., showing a profit on 
the half-year’s working of £272 13s. 1d.; while the 
corresponding half of last year entailed a loss on 
the Company of £509 9s.1d. ‘The Directors re- 
commended the application of £1000 to the 
reduction of the item of lease and good will, and 
that the balance of the half-year’s profit be written 
off properties, scenery, and improvements’ account. 
Although congratulating the shareholders on the 
improvement in the financial position of the 
Company, tbe report further stated that the 
Directors did not feel justified in recommending 
the payment of a dividend, but believed that they 
would shortly be able todoso. The result of the 
half year’s working they looked on as in every 
sense satisfactory, and they recommended several 
alterations in the articles of association. The 








mind to other words, That is reading by fraud, 


report was unanimously adopted, 
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THE “ORCHESTRA” LIST OF 
NEW MUSIC 


ISSUED DURING THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER. 
(Communicated by the Publishers.) 


R. COCKS & CO. 


Arranged for P.F. by W. mance 
. Far away ... 


llome Treasures. 
No. 1 PITeTITiTTr ry eee 
2. The Flower G atherers cocccece 
$. Fading AWay .. ...00 0. weecces 
4. Home they brought. aeacaneienit ae 
», 5. What are the wild waves say 

6 

7 

8 







. The Gipsy Countess BO ie 


6 
wt . The Bridge .....cccccccccccccccccccs 6 
ee ee 6 
;, 9. Pulaski’s Banner.. 6 


», 10. God bless the Prince of W ales, Ea by 3B: ‘Richards 
» Happy be thy dreams.. ° 

», 12. The Liquid Gem...... 
99 28s Thy Velo 1G NERF... cc cccescce 
»» 14. The Musical Box... 
oy. Bee NOE CRIES GRID « 00.04: c000:90 0608 
» 16. Echo of Lucerne .......0.0 
», 17. Chime again .. 
on BR SO I 5. cawcbntes.cocces 
» 19. Kathleen Pi ncreaers 
;, 20. Far on the deep blue sea. 00 n-ce'ee 
» 21. Hark the goat bells !........ 
», 22. I built a bridge of fancies 
. God bless our Sailor Prince..... rere 
», 24. Rondo on the Canary Quadrilles..........00 cee 
», 25. Rondo on the Great Globe Quadrilles .......++ 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.; and 
LAMBORN COCK & CO. 


eee eee eeeneee 
Cee ee eee ee ee ee eereneee 
seme een eeeeneee 
Pee eT eI e TOT eC eee eee res) 


sete ee eeee 
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Guinevere. Song........seeee+.+eeeeArthur 8. Sullivan 4 0 
‘The Sailor’s Grave. Song........++.-Arthur 8. Sullivan 4 0 
The Last Look. Song .......eseeee--eP. D. Guglielmo 4 0 
Exile’s Lament. Song......eeee -N. Carolan 3 0 
A Birdie’s Life. Song ......ceees i ‘. ’D. "Prendergast 3 0 
He that loves a rosy cheek ............LionelS. Benson 3 0 
Hn a Forester £100 sss sseseese sree eevee ein Reyloff 4 0 
‘Lhe Fairy Answer ..... soccceceee+-Odoardo Barri 4 0 
Le Tour de Féte. Chanson .. ewateneenscenexteeeee « © 
Mary of Argyle.. a ee coveeeS. Nelson 3 0 
Al Chiaro di Luna, in F boebene ‘Fabio Campana 3 0 
La voeu a la Madone. Nocturne oscscnenessstx een & © 
The Magic Harp ... PPeTeTeTey “IT. Trekell 4 0 

Salute Galop ( lilustrated) . Lesseeeees sc. H, R. Marriott 4 0 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER. 
Kate Kearny. P.F. Solo ....... .. Brinley Richards 
Air de ballet from “11 Guarany.” P.F. Solo.... 
Grand March from ditto. P.F... 
Zur Zuittarie. P.F..... 
tosabella, P.F.. 
Should he upbraid. “p. F.. 90:00:009.00.00:00:000 Rn DRUREe 
‘Tl Guarany.” Overture, I nisecdecesh cana 
Lascio chio pianga. ¥. . s00ees-eccesececces cod ONORIGle 
‘11 Guarany.” P.F.. «> +++. Rosenfeld 
Palikan Quadrilles, easy, i No. Le, “Dance ‘Library. .»- Kiko 
The Pilot. Song ...... sales ccccoccee 
Now the early Morn, “Traviata a 
We're a merry gipsy ’pand, Citto. Duet....cecrssceeees 
Far away across the sea, ditto. Song...... 
Ever free, ‘‘ Traviata” .. 00 80 ep bo ee oe eee 
Thou art the star ... 
Tanda ccecccove 
Is it totry me .. 
Ocean Flowers .. 
Kffie Dale.. 
When the silver snow. 


seas F. Hiller 
Krallmark 


Cee eee ee ee eneneeee 


see ew ewes 








e Courteney 
. «He rbert Forster 
90 :00160:06.00 06.00 6060:00 eee 
Dit vee ceee esses coves mo 
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Oh, hear the wild wind. Song..... .. Mattei 
O dite ...... ee Ra - Mattei 
We shall miss him.” Song ovesceee Sir ‘Julius Benedict 
Put me in my little bed ........ ER 


J. MCDOWELL & CO. 






Méditation pour le Piano ..... -Ewmile Pessard 8 0 
Coquetterie, Mazurka de Salon pour Piano..C. A. Palmer 2 6 
Pastorale pour Piano.......... ces deceucestee OE & & 
Danse Tchéque pour Piano ......+eeeeeee ae Kowalski 3 6 
Moulin Pastorale pour Piano ...... -F. Peru 3 0 
Chasse au Bois, Cheeur et Chanson pour ‘Piano.C.A. Palmer 4 0 
Paris. Galop Brilliant pour Piano .,... ‘Titus d’Ernesti 4 0 
NOVELLO, EWER & CO. 
The Hymnary, with music.......... Edited by J. Barnby 4 0 
The Canticles and Hymns of the Church......Dr. Monk 1 0 
Choral Service for Matins and Evensong ©. cocceede White 8 0 
Festival Service ..... cos eee ..d. M. W. Young 1 10 
Six Hymn Tunes .. ‘Rev. J. Pears 0 6 
Like to like. Song .. ccccceccceee mee 1 6 
Rest hath come. Song. - Mises ae 2 © 
Arrangements from Scores of Great Masters, No. 92,.Best 2 0 
Organist’s Quarterly Journal, Part 16.. Dr. W. Spark 
H. STEAD & CO. 

Solitude. Morceau for Piano ..............Jdulia Woolf 4 0 
Le Ruissean réverie ..........eeeeeeeee-.dulia Woolf 4 0 
La Harpe Magique .. seeeeee Julia Woolf 4 0 
L’enchantement. Morceau brillant’ seeeeeseJulia Woolf 4 0 
Margurita. IRmdylle .......csecccscosece ee s-Sulia Woolf 4 0 
Lietude de Plaisir .....0....eeceseeeeeees Sulina Woolf 4 0 
Serenade Indienne ....... .. Julia Woolf 4 0 


Les Quatre Saisons (quatro. morceaux characteristiques 
pour piano), par Julia Woolf; 
Le printemps .. 
L’automne .... 
L’hiver ..c.ce0e 
Grand Fantasia, The B: Ly "of Biscay... 
Why do they weep. si to eeeee 
O ward. Song.. se cecece cs ....Julia Woolf 
The bee and the rose. “Bong. e009 086 
Far away. Song. des ve ic eoceees Sulia, Woolf 
The Village Chureh. “Song PETereTTTiriy wa: - Woolf 
Farewell. Song.. . .. Julia Woolf 
ra beautiful bird. | Valse- -song soeeceeeeessDUlia Woolf 
Saved. BeBe sk vvicb oe cece ceed eves seve eed Woolf 
Only a glance. Song.. eee . +. Julia Woolf 
Childhood’s happy days. “Song. seeeececseedUlia Woolf 
Shall I tell you your pupae. Duet .. s+... Julia Woolf 
‘The Crown Lancers . W. M. Graham 
March Fun‘bre. ceweesccceccGh NORTAEIS 
It's very different now. Comic Song . -+eeeed. Nash 
The Cork Jacket. Comic Song . . coe. Nash 
Please to knock and ring. Comic ‘Song. crvepgeeed. Nash 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee) 
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NEW AND SELECT MUSIC 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. METZLER & 00. 


37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STRELT, 
LONDON, W. 


NEW OPERA. 
“GELMINA.” 
By PRINCE PONIATOWSKI 


Price complete, 25s. 





HE PRACTICAL CHOIR-MASTER:” a 
Quarterly Publication of Origin: ul Anthems, Canticles, 

and other Music suitable for use in Divine Service. Edited by 
WILLIAM SPARK, Mus. Doc., Organist of Leeds Town Hall. 
Yearly subscription, including postage, 8s. 6d. ; 4 9 4 
5s. 6d. ; single numbers to Non-subscribers, 3s. Parts 1, 2, 3, 
4 and 5 now ready. 





U} NDAY EVENINGS at the HARMONIUM. 


k By &. F. RIMBAULT. In 2 Vols., Cloth, price 4s. each. 
Vol. 2 just published. 





p@IFTY SACRED MELODIES for 
MONIUM. Arranged by J. A. WADE, 


the THAR- 
Cloth, 4s. 





HE ORGANIST’S FRIEND :” a Collection 

of Voluntaries, Choruses, &c. Arranged for the 

Organ or Harmonium by JOSEPIL ROBINSON, Price, 
Cloth, 7s. Od. 





SUITABLE FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
N “ETZLER & CO.’S OPERA BOUFFE SERIES, 


containing Libretto, Stage Directions, Dresses, and 
Music, complete. Edited by H. Price 1s, each 

BLIND BEGGARS, Offenbach. 1s. 

MAGIC MELODY, Offenbach. 2s. 6d. 

FORTY WINKS. Offenbach. 1s. 

ROS OF AUVERGNE. Offenbach. 1s. 

BREAKING THE SPELL. Offenbach, 1s. 

CHILPERIC. Hervé. 2s. 64 

CRIMSON SCARF. Legouix. 1s. 

(Others in the Press), 


Bb. FARNTE,. 


ter Vocal Score. 
Score. Hervé. 4s. 


Hervé. 5s. Piano 





re HE MUSICAL BIJOU. New Numbers just 
published. Price 6d. each ; by post, 7d. 
No. 34. Seventeen Sacred Pieces for Harmonium, 
No, 85. Thirteen New and Popular Comic Songs, 
3 86. Eleven Popular Sacred Songs. 
». 87. Ditto, Ditto. 
No 38. Thirteen Popular Lrish Songs. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


HE AMERICAN ORGAN TUTOR. By 
EK. F. RIMBAULT, Containing all the necessary 
instructions for learning this delightful Instrument. Price 5s, 





MASON AND HAMLIN’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 
FROM 20 TO 135 GUINEAS, 


Tilustrated Lists Post Free, on application to the 
Sole Agents for the United Kiugdom, 


METZLER & CO. 








ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS . 


MESSRS. METZLER & CO., 


Wholesale Agents for the United Kingdom, have a good supply 
of these Instruments from 6 to 100 Guineas, 


moe" 


InuustrateD Lists Post Free on AppuicaTion. 





METZLER & CO., 
87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 











LONDON, W. 


BRIGHTON. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.'S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 


ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 





J B. CRAMER & CO.’S8 BRIGHTON 
BRANCH, 


64, WEST STREET, 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


cruz BEST ann CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4: 10s. 


Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
InstRvcTION GRATIS, 
Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 





A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 
EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 
J A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup 
2d. a pint. 
GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
‘or Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c, To be had 
through all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists. Sole 
Manufacturers, Gryetin & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
chants, Belgrave House, Argyle-square, King’s-cross, London, 
W.c , 





"Sherry, Port, Champagne, 24/., 39/., 86/., 40/. , per dozen, 








Claret, Burgundy, Hock, 12/., my lag 24/., 30/., 36/.. 
Old Kast India Madeira, 54/., 60/., 80/. 
These wines are warranted genvine, 
Basten Cottegcr or Herattu, Euston Roap, Lonpox.— 


Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 
connection witha medicine having for its trade mark ‘‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The onl 
trade mark on Morison's medicines are the words ** Morison’s" 
Universal Medicines” engraved on the Government stamp in 
white letters on a red ground, to counterfeit which is felony. 


February, 1872, Signed, Moamsox & Co, 
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J. B, CRAMER & CO’s| 
PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. | 





34 GUINEAS. | 
PIANETTR, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 

L3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 

In olid Maho 
LA ds. per Quarte 


any, for extreme climates. 
on the Three 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. Yd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


Years System. 





46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFOLTE, 
In Walnut. 
LA ds. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. ‘Trichord Treble. 
L4 Ms, Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 

In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
45 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
50 GUINEAS. 

THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 

NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 


LA 14s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


Trichord. 


*.* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 





90 GUINEAS. 
SUORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which eo often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ** Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms, 


110 GUINEAS, 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7) ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 





J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 

NGO 66 cies aeay canewaaens 12 12 O 
1—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 

polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 


nut, or Mahogany ........0. 12 12 0 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
PAD icnrccans ere if 8 6 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany ........0. 22 0 0O 
4,.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 9660 O 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 0 0 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ so 0 O 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 


Elegant Veneered Case in 

Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 0 0 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 

EPCMOIO) asidcdivewervcases yy ee ¢ 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 

handsome Case in Black Wal- 

nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 

extra) ..eee a bamawdavnntnd 40 0 0 
7.--Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 

some panelled Black Walnut 


8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 

Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 

Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 

BRAD o.ccvinve seb isiccoke 60 O O 
9.—Tive Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 





some panelled Resonant Case 

in Black Walnut ......%... 35 Guineas 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell .........6.. 40 " 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ..........0. 45 ‘a 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 a 
9d.—Light Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 sa 
9e.—Fight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 ev 
| of—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 “a 
| 9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 

Knee Swell and Full Organ... 85 ,, 


110.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 

Full Organ and Knee Swell, i 

GE; BNE nk Se cendisencas £100 OO O 

}11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 

Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 

BG BOOED kv devin kivecvusd £125 0 O 
Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 








« Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, Of, and Og, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s.; 
Stuff d Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s, 


—_——. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 


201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 


And at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and BELFAST, 





J. B. CRAMER & CO.'S 
HARMONIUMS. 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 58. 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. : 
Four Octaves. 
No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s. 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 3. f 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s. By 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. ‘ 
One Stop. % 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind . 
Regulator. 
No. 4. qi 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. & 
WALNUT, £14 14s. i 
Five Stops. pe 
Forté. Expression. 4 
Tremolo. Forté. a 
Petite Expression. Z 
And Wind Regulator. \ 
No. 5. A 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; - 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 5 
Eight Stops. + 
Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 5s 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. a 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. : 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. q 
Sourdine. x 
No. 7. : 
OAK,£38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 4 
Sixteen Stops. ¥ 
Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 4 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. é 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois, Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 9. 


OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUOUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 


Tremolo, Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 10. : 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76, 
Twenty-four Stops. (I'wo Keyboards.) 


Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux, Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté, 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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NEW FAVOURITE SONGS BY WELL- 
KNOWN COMPOSERS. 





A Midnight Song. (Surg by Miss Helen D’Alton). 
J. L. Roeckel 
Ah! shun me not. (Sung by Sighor Foli) ....E. Reyloff 
Brilliant Eyes (Der Schinsten Augen) ..........Stigelli 
Caliph’s Daughter, The. (Sung by Mr W. Whitney). 
J. G. C. Halley 
Curfew, The . oe ..C. W. Smith 
Dreams of Heme . ccccccee eoee ..E. L. Hime 
Ever there! Sacred song. W rittem: andc compose dbyLinnet ¢ 
Fairies’ Flight. (Sung by Miss Helen D'Alton)..C, Horn 
I’m thine for ever. (Sung by Mr. Arthur Byron).. Forster 
Tnfant’s Burial, The. (Sung by Miss Enriquez)... Whitley 
I strolled one Summer Evening. Song. Written and 
Composed by Annie Edmonds 
Joy will come To-morrow ..... ..J.P, Monk 3 0 
My Sweet Annette. (tastrated with h port ait of Mdme. 
Monbelli) . ‘ oe .. A. Lebeau 
Peace, it is I ! Sacred Song .. ad. P. Knight 3 0 
A most impressive setting of Dr. ‘Neale’s words, 
She sleeps! my Lady sleeps. (Tenor) ....J. F. Simpson 8 0 
Young Mountaineer. (Sung by Mr. Whitney). A. Randegger 4 0 


London. J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent- street, W. 
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NEW SONGS BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 


The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ....seeessseeeee 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices. 

I once hada weet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) . conecee « 40 





London: J. B. Cramer & Co, tieisahe street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY OFFENBACH. 


os 


The Dream Voyage, from “ Les Bavards” ...ssesevevee 8 0 

Godinette’s Lesson........ RD: csccasvesscoee 8. © 

In the South, « (est Espagne, ” ditto French and 
English words . ; . dan knaateunecen: “aa 


London. J. B, Cramer & eit Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL, 
The Choice, in E flat and G.......0006+ 4 
Thoughts! (Soprano) ....... 4 
ED Wiricted ccnscsucenenaedeatundesnetsascancnes, ‘Me 
a ES I ee eee. ae ee 
Three Lilies PT Te ee ee ee 
Friends ......++..+.+«+Dedicated to Mdme, Bodda-Pyne 4 
London: J. B. Caamer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


cooocooco 





NEW SONGS BY LOUISA GRAY, 





Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In E flat &G.. 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) ....... peganee 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contraito) 

My old love, ‘‘ Remembrance ” 


ee 
ooocoo 


London; J. B. Cramer & Co., sistant -street, W. 


NEW SONGS BY MISS PHILP. 





The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. ere 40 
Happy! (Sung by Mdlle. Liebhart) .......... 4 0 


Two of Miss Philp'’s most charming songs. 
London: J. B, Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY HENRY SMART, 





The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) 


soveectsesereees BO 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) ........sesecseeeees 8 O 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Meszo-Soprano 
and Tenor) . Coes rece ererscedesseessctesccees B O 
For ever and for aye . ob ee ds eeve 0 BesGes ct cccsee & @O 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., ‘ eiieh street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY W. F. TAYLOR. 


The Flower and the Gtar oc.cccccccscccccsssccccsscess 8 
O list to the Song-bird .....c.csc.c.0 3 
The above six songs, by the composer oat on naabe 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 

moderate compass. 


London. J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





Just Published. 


DE PARIS’S POLONAISE in A. 
e Price 4s. 


London aud Brighton, Caausr and Co, 


CRAMERS'’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—vlz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


wil] find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon; Pianofortes 
Second _,, Pianofortes .. 
Third 4 Pianofortes . . 
Fourth eo, 
Fifth ‘i 
Sixth - 
Seventh ,, 


by COLLARD. 
by ERARD. 
Pianofortes . .- by KIRKMAN. 
Pianofortes .- .- by CRAMER. 
Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
American Organs by CRAMER. 


yearly rates. 


THE THREE YEARS SYSTEM OF HIRE 
ont on 2 large and liberal scale | only by themselves. 


descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, CoLiarp, 
Erarp, and Kiremay, the great makers of the trade, 


time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 


touch ; the greatest number as well as the ereatost variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER, 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Crawers have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, "where Families 
visiting the Coast can be re adily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Srreer, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Srreet, Ciry. 
J, B, CRAMER & CO., West Srrzzr, & Western Road, Baiauron, 








To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 


3y this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 


. » by BROADWOOD. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Kconomy of 


of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of cach instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
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= ‘Ske, No. 63, for OCTOBER, of 


TINSDBY’S MAGAZINE: 


AN IL LUSTR ATED MONTITLY. PRICK ONE SHILLING. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—Now Ready, a New and Important Book of Travels, by Captain BURTON, F.R.G.S., and Mr. C. F. TYRWHITT 
DRAKE, F.R.G.S., &e., entitled 


U NE XPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map of Syria, Illustrations, 





eo the ‘‘ Hamah Stones,” &e. 2 vols. 8vo. 
‘* work before us is no common book of travels; it is rather a series of elaborate, and at the same time luminous, descriptions of the various sites 
visited and explored by the eath iors, either together or singly, and of the discoveries made there by them.”—Atheneum. 5 
yy ey A j Ans hi 7 r 
The RECOLLECTIONS and REFLECTIONS of J. R. PLANCHE 
(Somerset Herald). A Professional Autobiography. In 2 vols. 8yo. [Now ready. 
‘His volumes are both pres ing and instructive, and may be honestly recommended, not merely as agreeable and light reading, but as a valuable con- 
tribution to the hint wry of the -’—Times. é 
r 66 . r 
MILIT: f RY M EN | HAVE MET. By E. Dyne Fenton, Author of “Sor- [| 
ties from Gib.” With Twenty Illustrations. In 1 vol. 8vo., price 7s. 6d. [Now ready. | 
‘C wnt ain i nton, encouraged by the very favourable reception which, with hardly an exception, his first essay in military writing was received, has wisely 
ventured on another volume, in whic 7 he sketches, with all the brevity, and not unfrequently with much of the wit, of Theophrastus, portraits of the military ; 
men du has met with in his milits ury career. The illustrations by S: imborne are excellent and laughter-moving.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 
‘Captain Fenton tempers a keen sense ‘of the ludicrous with his native geniality; his skits are never malicious, and in his laughter there is no scorn. 
The bos k is throughout lively and attractive, exhibiting the author’s motherwit and a keen eye for character. .... No little aid is given to Captain Fenton’ P 


sketches by the pencil of Mr. Samborne. The illustrations are, without exception, conceived in the best taste and executed in the best manner.”—T'he Orchestra. 


BARON GRIMBOSH, Doctor of Philosophy, and some time Governor of 


Barataria. A Record of his Experience, written by Himself in Exile, and published - ew In 1 vol. 8vo. (Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NEW NOVEL BY LADY HARDY. 


A WOMAN’S TRIUMPH. By lady Hardy. 38 vols. lindiha. 
Al’ HIS GATES. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” 





**Ombra,” &e. [Now ready. 
V. ALENTIN : a Story of Sedan. By Henry Kingsley, Author of Raven- 
shoe,” &¢ [Now ready. 
LR M. | SE NGAGEMENT: a New Novel. By the Author of ‘ Blanche 
ymour,”” &¢ [Now ready. 


DOWER and CURSE. By John Lane Ford, Author of ‘“ Charles 


Stennis.” 3 vy [Now ready. 


The VIC. AR'S DAUGHTER: a New Story. By George Macdonald, 


Author of ‘ Annals of a ani Neighbourhood,” ‘* The Seaboard Parish,” &c. [Now ready. 
A WAITING RACE. By Edmund Yates, Author of “ Broken to Har- 
ness,”’ ** Black Sheep,” &e. [Now ready. 


‘This extremely clever novel.”’-—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The SCARBOROUGH BELLE. By Alice Charlotte Sampson. 3 vols. pyowready. 
The GOLDEN LION of GRANPERE. By Anthony Trollope, Author of 


** Ralph the Heir,” ‘‘ Can You Forgive Her?” &e. 1 vol. 


CHEAP EDITION OF MRS. HENRY Woopn’s NOVELS. 


Now ready, uniformly bound in cloth, each complete in One Volume, price 6s. 


THE RED COURT FARM. ELSTER’S FOLLY. 
A LIFE’S SECRET. ST. MARTIN’S EVE. 
GEORGE CANTERBURY'S WILL. MILDRED ARKELL. 
ANNE HEREFORD. TREVLYN HOLD. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES. 


In Illustrated Wrappers, at every Railway Stall, and at all Booksellers, 
Tn a few days will be published, in Illustrated Wrapper, price 2s., a NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION of 
The CAMBRIDGE FRESHMAN ; or, Memoirs of Mr. Golightly. By Martin Learanp. Handsomely 


I) lustrated. 


Old Margaret. Brakespeare. The Waterdale Neighbours. | Barren Honour. | Maurice Dering. 

Gaslight and Daylight. The Adventures of Dr. Brady. |The Pretty Widow. | Sword and Gown. The Dower House. 
Humorous Papers. Not Wisely, but Too Well. Miss Forrester. | Joshua Marvel. Savage Club Papers. 2 vols. 
Love Stories. Sans Merci. Righted Wrong. A Perfect Treasure. Every-day Papers. 

Broken to Harness. Grif. My Enemy’s Daughter. | Recommended to Merey. Netherton-on-Sea. 

Breaking a Butterfly. Anteros. Black Sheep. | The Rock Ahead. 


The above may also be had, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. per Volume. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


=> — =e 5a — ” 











Printed aud Published by Jauss Swirr, of 65 5 King. street, Golden-squi square, in n the County of Middlesex, at the printing- -oftice of Swirt &Co., 65, King-street aforesaid, —Friday, Oct, 4th, 1872, 








